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TATTERLEY. 

THE STORY OF A DEAD MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHICH TELLS OF A HOME-COMING ^AND A STRANGE 

LIKENESS ^AND SOME DREAMS. 

Caleb Fry was coming home from the City. 
Not as other men came home, with the dust of 
its worn pavements shaken from their feet, for a 
few hours at least ; with the mental vision before 
them of childish faces that smiled, and childish 
voices that gave them shrill welcome; with the 
blessed hope of rest upon them, before the toil 
began again. Caleb Fry was not one of these; 
he went home from the City because it was neces- 
sary to shut the dull old office sometimes — ^be- 
cause there were none left to do business with. 
But, like the old man of the nursery tale, he 
carried his burden with him always; and, while 
he bent beneath it, furrowed his brow with 
thoughts of how he might increase it. 
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On and on, through the winter streets, Caleb 
Fry went homewards from the City, even as he 
had done these many years past. The hurrying 
throng that poured out from innumerable count- 
ing-houses, to swell the exodus, jostled and 
thrust him aside; office-boys — cigarette-puffing 
and wan-faced, darted in front of him, with shrill 
whistlings and clattering of feet. He had an eye 
for many things, and a cynical creasing of the 
mouth, and a grunt, for some of them. But, 
through it all, he carried his burden, and his 
thoughts tended always in one direction — how 
he might increase it. 

Caleb Fry always walked home; he had 
walked home for more years than he cared to 
count, and he was scarcely the man to change 
any habit now. Punctually at half-past six 
o'clock he locked up the small room which served 
him as an office; punctually at a few minutes 
after seven o'clock he let himself into the house 
in one of the dull streets in the neighl)ourhood 
of Bloomsbury, and climbed doggedly to the 
topmost floor — and was at home. Punctually, 
too, at a quarter past seven, his dinner was 
brought up from the basement by his landlady, 
and set out on a small round table near the fire. 
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It was characteristic of the man, and his mode 
of life, that his landlady had scarcely ever seen 
him, during all the years that he had lived there. 
For she simply prepared his meals, and those of 
his servant, and handed them to the servant at the 
appointed times. The simple domestic arrange- 
ments were all made through this servant, who, 
in money matters, acted as the go-between for 
his master. 

Probably Caleb Fry liked to keep up this air of 
mystery; it gave him a certain importance — 
caused him to be spoken of in whispers. There 
may have been a more simple reason — the desire 
that was always upon him that men should fear 
him — that he should hold a power over them of 
which they did not know the full extent. Be 
that as it may, he was a lonely man from choice 
— a man who spoke only to his servant, outside 
the City, and only then in the briefest and most 
necessary sentences — a man whose few communi- 
cations to his few relations, were made through 
this servant. 

The rooms were grey, and pinched, and silent, 
like the man; the sitting-room had a high, gaunt 
old mantel-piece, upon which no careless arm 
could by any possibility have rested; the chairs 
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were high-backed, and narrow-seated, and for- 
bidding — the sort of chairs upon which no man 
would have thought of lounging, or of sitting 
in any but the most erect and matter-of-fact atti- 
tude. The bed-room only contained the most 
necessary articles; a narrow, attenuated bed- 
stead; a couple of hard-seated chairs; a portable 
wash-stand in one corner. 

Of the two remaining rooms on the floor, one 
was devoted to the use of the servant, and the 
other — a long narrow room, without a fireplace 
— was used for the storage of such odd lumber 
as belonged to Caleb Fry's small household. 

The servant was, perhaps, as peculiar, in a 
way, as his master. Like his master, he was silent 
and dry — using no more words, on any occasion, 
than were absolutely necessary. Caleb Fry had 
no friends, and no acquaintances outside the City ; 
but it had been whispered that the master and 
servant had been together all their lives — that 
they had shared the same desk in school, in the 
far-off days when the City had not ground the 
master hard. Rumour even murmured that the 
turn of Fortune's wheel which sent Caleb up had 
whirled the other down, and left him dazed, and 
giddy, and useless, so far as further struggle was 
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concerned; that Caleb had picked him up, and 
shaken him, and bound him to himself by some 
tie of abject gratitude, and so held him, ever 
since. Tatterley — that was the man's name, was 
as silent on the subject as his master; only some- 
times, in his eyes, a keen observer — had there 
been one present — would have surprised a sudden 
look of wistfulness, which might have had its 
birth in some old-time remembrance, or in a 
gratitude which dared express itself in no other 
fashion. 

For the rest, he was simply Tatterley to the 
few with whom he came in contact — Tatterley 
— without prefix or softening adjective of any 
kind. He appeared a man whose very identity 
and personality had become merged in that of 
the stronger man whom he served, and without 
whom he was nothing. 

He wore Caleb's cast-off clothes, — and they 
fitted him to a nicety; he arranged his scanty 
hair in the fashion in which Caleb wore his own; 
his shoulders were bent in the same way; his 
manner — his very voice — were the Caleb manner 
and voice, somewhat softened. 

It may have been that he was a man of such 
weak purpose and character that it was a neces- 
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sary part of him that he should model himself 
on someone; it may have been that in his long 
association with the other, he had caught the 
trick of it all — the more from the fact that he 
met no other man with whom he held converse. 

It has been observed that those who are much 
together grow singularly alike in features, as time 
goes on. Caleb Fry's face was by no means an 
extraordinary or uncommon one; its chief char- 
acteristic was its expression of dogged obstinacy. 
Thus it happened that Tatterley's features — 
originally not unlike those of his master — grew 
more and more like them as the years passed; 
the wearing of clothes that the other had worn, 
and the little tricks of manner, helped the like- 
ness. 

There was no one to remark this, as they were 
never seen together; Tatterley never went near 
the City, and the two men met only in the soli- 
tude of the dull old rooms at the top of the house 
in Bloomsbury. 

There was one distinguishing mark which 
separated them, had any such distinguishing 
mark been necessary. Tatterly had — ^in the years 
which had been left so far behind — met with an 
accident, which had deprived him of the sight 
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of one eye, and over that eye he wore at all times 
a faded black patch, fastened round his head by 
a strip of elastic. It gave to his face a strangely 
sinister expression it might not otherwise have 
worn. 

Caleb Fry sat in his grey and sombre rooms 
for a long time that night, in a strange and 
thoughtful mood. Once, he stretched out his 
hands suddenly to the blaze, as though in wistful 
search of some warmer touch to his thin hands 
than the flames could give. And the corners 
of his mouth were drawn down, in a smile which 
had great bitterness in it. , 

He started up at last, and paced the floor — 
walking with jerky, uneven steps — even stopping 
now and then, as though listening, and putting 
his hand unsteadily on articles of furniture he 
passed. Then he went to the door, and called 
in harsh, impatient tones: , 

"Tatterley! Tatterley! " 

There was a sound of the pushing aside of a 
chair — a shuffling of feet — and Tatterley came in 
slowly. 

As they stood there — the master with bent 
head, and eyes glancing round at the man fur- 
tively — the man looking deprecatingly at the 
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master — they were vefy alike indeed, save for 
that one distinguishing mark. 

** Tatterley — I — I am not well — not at all 
well to-night. I — Fm nervous. There are 
sounds — ghostly sounds — about the place. I — 
Tve only heard them once before — only once, 
Tatterley. Do you — do you remember? I told 
you." 

They did not move, or look at each other, 
except in the same furtive manner. 

" You told me,*' said Tatterley, in a voice 
which sounded like the echo of his master's. 

" It was when she died — the night before she 
died, Tatterley. It must be ten — twelve years 
since — eh? " 

" Yes — twelve years," said Tatterley, again 
in the same tones. 

" Ah! we won't talk of it, Tatterley; we won't 
think of it. It's — it's all long ago — all done with 
— eh? I — I'm not well to-night, Tatterley — not 
at all well." 

He walked across to the fireplace, and spread 
his hands to the tiny blaze, and seated himself 
slowly in his chair. 

" Do you remember how she wrote to me, 
Tatterley? " he went on, speaking as if to him- 
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self, and in words which called for no reply. ** Do 
you remember how she scrawled it with her 
trembling fingers, and told them to send for me? 
And she died — ^in my arms. She would not have 
anyone else near her — she only wanted me. If 
— if she had lived, Tatterley — if she had lived, 
I — " He broke off, and looked round, with his 
hand to his forehead, and saw Tatterley stand- 
ing there, in the same position, except that his 
one eye was turned full upon his master. 

** There — there — never mind, Tatterley. — I — 
I've been dreaming, I think. Go to bed, Tatter- 
ley — go to bed." 

Caleb sat perfectly still, staring at the coals, 
until the shuffling steps had died away; then he 
rose, and went across the room to a cabinet which 
stood between the windows. He unlocked it, 
and took out a packet, wrapped about in brown 
paper, and brought it across to the firelight, and 
sat down, with the packet resting on his knees, 
and with his thin hands almost covering it. 

** Twelve years!" he muttered. ** What a 
dull, long stretch of time, to be sure! " 

He unfastened the knots of the string, and 
spread the packet open on his knees. Only some 
old letters were there, and a couple of faded por- 
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traits; yet the face of Caleb Fry was a softer, 
more human face as it bent above them, and the 
soul of the man was far away from the marts of 
men, and from the daily drudgery of his life. 

Once, as he glanced round the room, he 
seemed to come back, with a start, to the harder 
and more practical things of life; he gave a 
momentary gesture of impatience, and made as 
if to throw the packet from him. But he wrapped 
it up again, and sat before the fire, brooding 
heavily. 

" I remember telling her — ^years ago — that I 
should be rich; I remember that she sighed, and 
shook her head, and said something — something 
about happiness. Happiness! Bah! — there is no 
such thing; there is power — which is better — 
best of all, in fact. Men nudge each other as I 
pass, and bend their heads together, and whisper; 
flunkeys and messengers touch their hats. Men 
hesitate to deal until they know what Fry is 
doing — Fry, who says nothing, and only acts at 
the right moment. That's power — that's your 
truest and best happiness." 

He bent forward, rocking himself over the fire, 
with his lips drawn into a tight, hard line, and his 
nervous hands clutching the package. But he 
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glanced at the package again, with a momentary 
softening of the face, and then looked round the" 
room, and his voice fell to a whisper. 

" What did she say — that night when she lay 
in my arms, dying? * Not riches — ^not power — 
not the fear that men shall carry in their hearts 
for you; not that, Caleb — never that. There is 
something better, and brighter, and sweeter than 
all that, Caleb — something that we learn through 
bitterness, and much sorrow — something that 
comes to us, perchance, only at the last, when 
our eyes are closing, when our tired hands are 
loosing all things we have tried to hold. Its 
memory shall be with us then, like a star — even 
if we have never found it before.' Yes — she said 
that ; I remember every word — every word. But 
she was wrong — poor little sister, she was always 
wrong. I wonder if she found the sweeter things 
of which she dreamed. I wonder." 

The memory was strong upon the hard old 
man this night — the memory of the sister who 
had died in his arms, twelve long years before. 
He had been proud of her — proud of her beauty. 
Even when he had been a lonely boy at school, 
with only Tatterley as a humble friend, he had 
been proud of her — proud to think that certain 
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soft-hearted boys (long dead now, perhaps, or 
the respectable fathers of families) sighed for her 
smile, and worshipped her from afar, on the occa- 
sion of the rare visits to him. When he had 
grown into a money-grubber, and was spoken of 
as a smart young man, sure to make his way — 
even then he was proud of her, and loved her; 
she was his star — the brightest and holiest his 
life knew. Then the star set, and left his way 
dark. 

Caleb had never been quite near her, after her 
marriage. He knew little of such things, but he 
had a vague idea that she was not wholly happy ; 
that there was something wanting in her life. 
That she gave to her. husband a passionate wor- 
ship that never diminished, that she loved her 
little child, and dreamed dreams of its future — 
all that he dimly understood. But he did not 
know that the husband was careless and neglect- 
ful — that he lived in a world in which his gentle 
wife had small part. 

Only when, some few years after the death of 
the mother, the father disappeared — taking his 
own aimless way out into the world, with a splen- 
did disregard of the child, did Caleb come to 
recognize something of what the man had been. 
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Well — it was all done with, long since; 
Caleb wondered why he thought of it to-night. 
There had been a dim feeling in his mind 
that, if she had lived, life might have been a 
dififerent thing for him — but that was all done 
with too. 

Then there was the boy — the child she had 
left behind her. He had been at school then; now 
he was a young man; he must be twenty-two, at 
least. And Caleb was his guardian, and sole 
trustee of the small property he possessed from 
his mother. 

Caleb got up hurriedly when he thought of 
that, and put the package back in the cabi- 
net, and locked it, and came back to the fire- 
place. 

Fve looked after the boy," he muttered; 
he's never wanted for anything — never. How 
much was it? I forget — I forget. She placed it 
all in my hands, and I was to pay him — ^what was 
it? So much for this — so much for that. Bah! 
I made better use of the money; I can always do 
that. The young dog would have wasted it — 
spent it in riotous living. I'll let him have it all 
some day — and he'll be grateful to me. If I've 
kept him short — well, it's been good for him. 
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He'll thank me for it some day. Besides, who's 
to know? It was only verbal — a woman's whis- 
pered wishes." He glanced round behind him 
with a sudden start. " I — I'm nervous to- 
night; all the place is full of ghosts. I'll go to 
bed." 



CHAPTER II. 

OF A RADIANT FAIRY ^AND A WONDROUS TEA- 
DRINKING ^AND AN INTERRUPTION. 

In one of the smaller Inns in the neighbour- 
hood of the Temple — quite a little out-of-the-way- 
court — and in a room which was lighted by a high 
window, almost like a sky-light, Mr. Donald Brett 
was supposed to be hard at work. A number of 
sketches, in various conditions of progress, were 
standing about against the walls; others lit- 
tered a table which stood in the middle of the 
room. 

But Mr. Donald Brett was not working. He 
stopped irresolutely now and then before an easel; 
but his time appeared to be mostly employed in 
examining his watch, and carefully comparing it 
with the small clock which ticked on the mantel- 
shelf, and in softly opening the door of the room, 
and craning his neck over the iron railing of the 

staircase. 

15 
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The room about which he walked so impa- 
tiently held but a small amount of furniture — a 
sort of throne, occupied by a lay figure in a most 
ridiculous attitude, with a fisherman's woollen 
nightcap on its head — a long, chintz-covered 
ottoman, which was obviously a box, and on 
which some cheap cushions were thrown — a table, 
an easel, and a few chairs, in various stages of 
dilapidation. There was a boyish atmosphere 
about the rooms — in the very sketches; even 
in the pipes upon the mantel-shelf; they were 
the pipes which a very young man would be likely 
to smoke — sl young man who had not long had 
his full liberty. 

The boyish element was most observable in 
the occupier of the place. His friends said that 
he had the habit of blushing, in the most unex- 
pected fashion; one lady declared that he did it 
" divinely ". It was not that he was afflicted with 
shyness; it was rather a feeling of diffidence in re- 
gard to his powers. He found himself sometimes 
talking about himself — probably because any 
growing personality he may have possessed was 
a new and dawning delight to him — and blushed 
when he found others listening to him. It was a 
somewhat rare charm, in comparison with the 
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self-assertive youth of the day, and people liked 
him for it. 

For the rest, he was simply a straight-limbed 
young Englishman, with certain large dreams he 
had scarcely yet defined, and gifted with a latent 
chivalry and a power of worship which might, 
perchance, shipwreck him, in the commercial 
sense, or even in the moral sense, but which 
tended to make him very lovable in the best and 
sweetest way. 

Quick steps on the staircase at last, and the 
soft rustle of a woman's skirts. He set the door 
wide, and went back into the room, drawing him- 
self up in a certain stiff fashion, and looking 
straight before him — a habit of his when he felt 
nervous. A sudden quick flush on his face an- 
nounced the advent of his visitor, more surely 
even than her hesitating little knock on the panel 
of the open door. 

" May I come in! Are you very busy? Please 
— please send me away if I am in tlie way; I know 
how terribly hard you must be working." 

She was in the room by this time, and he was 
holding her hand and looking into her eyes, with 
the blush coming and going all over his face. Of 
course he had thought of all sorts of things he 
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was to say to her — apropos of her being late, and 
the weather, and other things of an equally light 
and entertaining nature. He had even rehearsed 
how he would take her hand, and lead her across 
to the box-ottoman, and seat himself beside her, 
and talk easily and naturally; he had arranged 
the cushions there, with an artistic eye to the 
best effect. 

But he could not have done it now to save his 
life. She looked so very pretty, and so very 
fragile; and there was such a wonderful depth in 
the eyes into which he looked; and there were 
so many soft and delicate little ribbons, and laces, 
and general undefinable prettinesses about her, 
and it seemed such a wonderful thing for him to 
be so near that gentle bosom, rising and falling 
with her nervousness and hurry — such an awe-in- 
spiring thing, in fact — that he could only hold her 
hand, until she gently released it; he could only 
say, in somewhat stiff and jerky tones, how good 
it was of her to come, and how glad he was to see 
her. Then he remembered that the door was still 
standing open, and went to shut it. 

But they got on much better afterwards. 
For she fluttered round the room, doubtfully and 
wonderingly touching this article and that, and 
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interesting herself in his surroundings, and in the 
things which were so familiar in his eyes — things 
which henceforth were to take on a new beauty, 
because she had smiled at, and praised them. She 
even picked up his pipes, and laughed about 
them, and made delicious little wry grimaces when 
she smelt them. And finally she seated herself 
upon the ottoman, with all her wonderful draper- 
ies disposed about her, and he could not have 
seated himself beside her, under any considera- 
tion. 

But he was rescued by the remembrance that 
she had come to tea, and that there were certain 
wonderful things hidden away in the very otto- 
man upon which she was seated — some of which 
had been specially bought for the occasion. It 
seemed a disgraceful thing to do, to disturb her; 
but it had to be done, and he set about it diplo- 
matically. 

He strolled across to his easel, in the most 
casual fashion, and pretended to examine the can- 
vas. " Have you seen this. Miss Tarrant? " he 
said, glancing round at her. 

Of course she sprang up at once, and came 
beside him to look at it — standing so closely to 
him that her light sleeve brushed his arm. It was 
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only the absolute necessity for opening that box- 
ottoman which enabled him to move away. 

He had the Hd raised, and was hurriedly div- 
ing into it, and bringing miscellaneous articles to 
the surface, when he heard her speak. 

" Oh! Mr. Brett— I think this is splendid— 
the best you have done — and what a beauti- 
ful " She glanced round at him, and ran 

over to where he was kneeling on the floor; he 
let the lid drop hurriedly, and knelt there, look- 
ing up at her, and blushing. " Oh! I had no 
idea that it opened, Mr. Brett. How clever! 
And do you keep all your bachelor things in 
there — Do let me look — please! Do let me 
help you ! " 

She was, down on her knees beside him before 
he had had time to recover himself, and they 
raised the lid together, and bent their heads for- 
ward, side by side. 

" You see," he explained, " they don't give a 
fellow many cupboards in these old rooms, and so 
I " 

" But this is ever so much more delightful. 
Anyone can have cupboards — quite ordinary 
people, you know, but — did you really think of 
this yourself? *' She leaned further over, and 
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peered into the box. '' A kettle; we shall want 
that, and " 

" Oh! really, Miss Tarrant," he expostulated, 
as she was about to take it out. " Allow me — 
you'll make your hands — your gloves, you know 
— ^awfully dirty." He pulled the kettle into sight, 
and recklessly set it down on the carpet. 

" Please let me take off my gloves; I want to 
help you. May I?" She was tugging at them 
as she spoke, and the eyes she turned to him so 
anxiously were sparkling with delight at the pros- 
pect of all the strange and unexpected things 
opening up before her. 

" Of course, if you would like to do so " 

he began. But she interrupted him quickly. 

" Yes — ^yes; it's much nicer — if you are sure 
you don't mind, Mr. Brett. I don't want to sit 
still, and let you wait on me. It's much better 
fun if we both help." 

There was no resisting her, and he laughingly 
shewed her where the different things were kept, 
and slipped into his bedroom to fill the kettle. 
But in absent-minded fashion, he set it down on 
the hearth, and stood watching her admiringly, 
while she fluttered about the room, until she re- 
minded him that it could not possibly be ex- 
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pected to boil if he left it there. Then he blushed 
again, and set it on the fire. 

She seemed to know where everything was 
kept, and exactly what was wanted. She had 
delightful little cooing expressions of admiration 
for even the commonest things amongst his mis- 
cellaneous china. She drew a roar of boyish 
laughter from him when she paused before the 
ridiculous lay figure, and gravely shook one of 
its limp hands. All that she did seemed so fresh, 
and innocent, and natural; it was such a won- 
drous thing to see her in that shabby room — to 
hear her happy laughter in the place. 

" Ton my word, it's awfully good of you to 
come here to see me like this, you know," he said, 
presently, when they were seated opposite to 
each other, with the small table — delightfully, 
cosily small — ^between them. *' IVe always 
thought these rooms so dreadfully dull; I shall 
never feel so again." 

She blushed, and looked up quickly at the 
handsome, boyish, eager face before her — glanc- 
ing down again the next moment at the spoon 
she held so delicately. 

" It is nice of you to say that — although I 
shouldn't call this place dull; I should never get 
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tired of looking at it ; I shouldn't want to do any 
work at all — I am sure I should not." She looked 
up, and smiled. 

" But what I mean is this," he stammered, 
looking at the little hand that was twisting the 
spoon round and round, and at the blue veins of 
the slender wrist — " that — I — I shall remember 
how you came here, and where you sat, and — and 
what you said — and — and it will help me; it 
will indeed. That sort of thing always helps a 
fellow." 

"Does it?" 

" Oh! yes — I'm sure*of it. I — I can't exactly 
explain how it helps a fellow — ^but it does. 
You've helped me — tremendously — you've no 
idea. Do you remember when we first met? " 

" At the school — ^yes. I'm afraid I was cry- 

• ft 
mg. 

He almost touched the little hand — in his 
eagerness to console her — across the small table. 
" It was enough to make anyone cry," he said, 
sturdily — " that old Paley is such an awful bully, 
you know." 

" Yes — ^it's very kind of you to say so — but 
my drawing was awful. The model could have 
brought a successful action for libel against me 
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— on account of the legs alone. I felt so stupid 
that day." 

He looked deprecatingly contradictory, but 
she shook her head, and laughed. "Oh! it's 
quite true, I assure you. And then you — you 
came up, and were kind to me, and helped me. 
Ah! you dont know how grateful I felt." 

" Anyone would have done the same, under 
similar circumstances," he observed. 

"Oh! no — not everyone. At all events — no 

one else did. And then — let me see — then " 

She glanced up at him, in the most innocent 
fashion, with brow puckered, and one finger set 
against her rosy Hps. " What happened then? " 

"Ah! yes — of course," she cried — her face 
clearing — " and then we found that we'd got a 
lot of ideas in common — and — and believed in the 
same things — and — and liked the same sort of 
people. Wasn't it curious? " 

" Yes — I've often wondered about it," he said. 
" And — and it' 'all seems such a long time ago — 
doesn't it?" 

" Yes — ^but it's only a few months really — and 
now — now we know each other quite well." 

" We do, indeed. It shows — well, it shows 
that our friendship must have been a real one — 
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or we should not have become such — such good 
friends in a short time — eh? " He sighed, with 
something of relief, and dimly hoped that he had 
made himself clear. " I mean," he went on — 
"you wouldn't come here to see me — and — and 
have tea, and — if we were not real friends — more 
than ordinary friends — would you? " * 

" Why — of course not, Mr. Brett. Some 
people would think it was not the right thing to 
do, I am afraid — but " — her face showed a pretty 
distress, as she looked at him — " you don't think 
that I should not have come — do you? " 

He really touched the little hand this time, 
and lightly clasped it; she looked down at its 
disappearance meditatively. " Do you think I 
would have asked you here, if I had thought 
that? " he said, earnestly. 

" No — no — of course you would not. And I 
— oh! let us be quite true and friendly to one 
another. I — I am so lonely sometimes — and 
there is no one to whom I can talk— ^no one who 
seems to understand me; you don't know how 
nice it is to be able to see you — although this is 
the first time that I have been here. And you 
are so kind to me, Mr. Brett." 

" Oh! no — " he said, blushing, and shaking 
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his head — " you shouldn't say that; I'm sure no 
one could help being kind to you; it's only the 
natural thing. And — and I want to help you — I 
do, indeed — ^if I only may." 

** You have helped me, Mr. Brett — more than 
you can think. You're the only real friend I 
have," she said, softly. " When my father died, 
I was left alone — except for my aunt, with whom 
I live." She paused, and the little troubled 
pucker appeared on her brow again. " Do you 
think it's very wrong to hate anyone? " she asked. 

" You can't help hating some people — at least, 
/ can't. It depends on the person," he said, 
diplomatically. 

" I'm afraid it's very wrong — but I absolutely 
hate my aunt. I've tried to be nice to her, and to 
think that she is really very good and sweet — ^but 
I can't manage it. I'm afraid I must have a very 
bad heart." She sighed, and shook her head 
despairingly. 

" I'm sure you have not," he said, with con- 
viction. " You may depend upon it, it's the aunt. 
Aunts are awful." He frowned, and nodded with 
much severity at an imaginary gathering of aunts. 

" I wish I could think you were right. You 
see, when poor Daddy died, without a penny in 
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the world, I had to go to her — and — and she's 
looked after me since. Daddy was very rich once; 
but he lost everything he had. I think it broke 
his heart." 

And now? *' he asked, softly. 
Oh! now — ^we manage to get along some- 
how. I do hand-painted cards, and a little de- 
signing — and — and I pay aunt a little for my 
board. It was Daddy's wish that I should go to 
her. Aunt has some money of her own — enough 
to live upon." She sighed again, and smiled, 
and looked up at him. " That's all, I think," 
she said. 

" And you have to live with this beastly old 
aunt, and — and earn your own living," he said, 
moodily. " It's awfully hard." 

" I'm afraid I don't quite earn my own living," 
she replied^ — " and I really mustn't complain. 
Sometimes it's all hard, and dark, and lonely; 
sometimes it's nice, and the sun shines, and I'm 
quite happy. I have been quite happy to-day," 
she added, gratefully. 

" It's good of you to say so," he ejaculated, 
getting up, and diving his hands into his pock- 
ets. " You won't mind if I smoke. Miss Tar- 
rant? " 
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" Of course not — I want you to smoke. Oh! 
— and may I fill it for you? Do let me! " 

He blushed again, and put his tobacco box 
and pipe before her — watching her with admiring 
eyes while she stuffed in the tobacco, and rammed 
it down with her little quick, white fingers. As 
she held the pipe out to him, both his brown 
hands closed impulsively over the little fingers 
and the pipe they held. She looked up at him 
with a pleased shyness. 

You will let me be your friend," he said — 
your first friend — the one to whom you would 
first turn — ^won't you? I — I'm awfully lonely, 
too, sometimes — and — and we might help each 
other." 

" Do you think so? " she asked. " It would 
be nice to feel that there was someone who — who 
trusted me, and — and wanted to help me. But 
we are friends now — are we not? " 

"Yes — ^yes — " he said, eagerly — "but I want — 
oh! I don't know how to express it — I want you 
always to think of me ^rst — ^when you want a 
friend." 

" Oh! Fm sure I understand," she said — "and 
I can promise that; there is no one else to whom 
I could turn — is there? " Seeing his half-satisfied 
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expression, she added, " There is no one else to 
whom I would wish to turn. The pipe is quite 
ready, Mr. Brett." 

He took the pipe, and she struck a match, and 
held it, while he puffed vigorously. It was a most 
troublesome pipe, and required an immense 
amount of lighting; it was necessary for the 
bright and happy face to be put very near to his, 
in order that she might see that every part of 
the tobacco was thoroughly alight. 

And there was such a delightful little pursing 
up of the red lips when the match was finally 
blown out. 

" Is it all right; have I done it nicely? " she 
asked. 

" Capital," he ejaculated, as he puffed. " Just 
as a pipe ought to be filled." 

There was a sudden heavy knock at the panels 
of the door. The girl turned, with a half-fright- 
ened glance, and timidly laid a light hand on his 
arm; he abruptly took his pipe from his mouth, 
and shouted — " Come in! " 

The door was opened before the words had 
been uttered, and the figure of a man appeared 
in the entry — an old-looking man, with keen eyes, 
and a shrewd face, with bent shoulders, and hands 
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clasped behind his back. He nodded at Donald 
Brett slowly, a great many times, with a grim 
kind of satisfaction. 

" Don't let me disturb you," he said, with a 
quick laugh, which was almost like the snap of a 
vicious animal. " You don't often see me, Donald 
Brett; you've only seen me twice in your life be- 
fore. Is your memory a faithful one? " 

" You — you are my Uncle Caleb, I believe," 
said Donald quietly. 

" Ha! — a good memory. Caleb Fry — at your 



service." 



He shuffled into the room as he spoke, and 
looked round it keenly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF SOME HIGH WORDS AND SOME LOW MOTIVES 

AND A PHILOSOPHER. 

Donald Brett and his young guest had 
stepped back together, and were looking at the 
old man with a sort of fascination — the fascina- 
tion to which he was well accustomed. He took 
a leisurely survey of the place, and even walked 
across to the tea table, and looked at it curiously, 
with his grim smile still hovering over his face. 

" Tea — and women — and idleness! " he ejacu- 
lated, glancing at them, with his thin lips drawn 
together in a hard line. *' Truly — you are your 
mother's son — ^your father's boy. , It is all as I 
expected; I am generally right in these matters." 

Ella Tarrant, with a face of distress, was turn- 
ing to go away; but Caleb put up his hand, and 
frowned, and stopped her. 

" Don't go,'* he said. " My visit is a short 
one; it is practically over now. It's a long time 
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since I saw my nephew; it will be longer before 
I see him again." 

"What do you want, sir? " asked Donald, 
coming forward. " I did not expect to see you 
here, and " 

' That is evident," said Caleb, drily. " Tm 
supposed to be your guardian — a mere formality, 
of course, but I " 

" Your guardianship has sat lightly upon 
you," broke in the other. " Tve had to forage 
for myself, for the most part; what small assist- 
ance I have received has not been from you. 



sir. 



" I don't make money that others may waste 
it," said Caleb, harshly. " I can find better uses 
for it. You'd expect to live upon me entirely, I 
suppose — eh? Don't answer me, sir. Who pro- 
vided for you, during your years at school? who 
put you into a respectable business, after your 
father's death, until you refused to earn your 
living in a respectable fashion? Tell me that, sir 
—tell me that." 

Donald Brett drew himself up, in his custom- 
ary erect attitude — flushing ever so slightly, 
with eyelids moving quickly. " I was helpless, 
sir; my mother had left me in your charge. As 
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to the business, I begged that you would let me 
do something I cared for — I hated that." 

" Of course," snapped Caleb, turning fiercely 
upon him — " as you'll hate everything that's 
honest. This kind of thing — " he swept his arm 
round the place contemptuously — '' is different. 
You may dally here with your tea, and your 
women, and expect " 

" Stop, sir! " broke in Donald, hotly. " This 
lady is my friend — and my guest here; she is as 
pure and good a lady as walks under Heaven." 

Caleb turned to glance at Ella Tarrant, with 
lips pursed. "Indeed — a lady — eh? Present me." 

The presentation was made, stiffly enough. 
Old Caleb caught at the name, and pondered it, 
and spoke it once or twice, still looking at the 
girl. 

"Ah! yes — I knew something of that name 
once," he said, grimly, at last. " And pray, 
madam, who are your friends, that they permit 
you to be visiting a young man at his rooms in 
this fashion? " 

The girl glanced piteously at Donald, who was 
fuming, and fretting, and shifting his feet about, 
and then back again at Caleb. Then plucking up 
the courage of innocence, she answered him with 
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a simple grace and sweetness that might have 
touched any other heart but his. 

" Mr. Brett is the best friend I have/' she 
said — " and I — I have tried to be his friend, too. 
My father is dead." 

*' Very pretty — very nice," he murmured, sar- 
castically, pursing up his lips again. He looked at 
her more keenly. " Was your father Martin Tar- 
rant, of Gresham Street? " 

*' Yes," she replied, looking at him curiously. 

"Ah! — so you're Martin Tarrant's daughter 
— eh? Ever hear him mention me — Caleb Fry? " 

She looked at him again, and her face put on 
as much of sternness as the gentle lines of it would 
permit. Donald Brett was looking from one to 
the other, in wonderment at this new develop- 
ment. 

" He has spoken of you often," said the girl 
slowly — " and with much bitterness." 

« 

" Of course — of course," said Caleb, drily, sit- 
ting down, and looking up at her from under his 
bent eyebrows. " Anything else? " 

" He told me — ^when he lay dying " — the girl 
turned away, and covered her face with her hands 
— " that you had robbed and ruined him." 

"Ah! — men generally cover up their 
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blunders by such death-bed expressions/' mur- 
mured Caleb. " And so, I suppose, youVe been 
taught to regard me as the vilest of my kind — as 
a sort of monster, robbing and money-grubbing — 
eh? " He leaned forward fiercely, and beat his 
hand upon the little table until it shook and 
trembled. The girl did not answer, but drew a 
little nearer to Donald Brett. " Well — all men 
say that of me — or some, at least," he went on, 
with a dry laugh. " Take it as you will. Your 
father — whether dead or not is nothing to me — 
was a fool — a fool, I say — " he brought his hand 
down upon the table again with a bang. " When 
he said I robbed him, he lied; it was business — - 
pure business. I make no cant of it ; I must do a 
man, or he will do me. Martin Tarrant tried con- 
clusions with me, and I was the stronger. It's 
the way of the world." 

" The way of your world, perhaps, sir," broke 
in Brett, standing close beside the girl — " but 
not the way of all. It would be a poor place 
indeed if every man lived his life upon those 
lines." 

Caleb Fry got up, and faced him. " It will be 
a poorer place for you, my young friend, in the 
future, if you go upon the lines you have been 
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doing. Now, listen to me. I have been making 
you a certain allowance — quite enough for you, 
with economy — of forty pounds a year. I sup- 
pose you earn something with this trash '' — he ' 
looked round the place again — " you'd have 
earned more, if you'd stuck to honest business. 
Now, Fm not disposed to go on paying you 
this sum for the rest of your life, whilst you 
fritter away your chances. There are two 
things you have to do, sir; first — go back to 
business." 

" No, to that, in the first place," said Donald, 
firmly. " I've chosen my way of life; I should 
scarcely be disposed to follow one which turns 
out such men as yourself." 

"You impudent puppy!" ejaculated the old 
man, frowning heavily. " Listen to the second; 
send this jade about her business. She comes of 
a stock who are no friends of mine; I'll not have 
her hanging about here. I suppose she counts 
on your being my heir — eh? — and so making up 
her father's losses." 

" This lady is my friend — and will continue so, 
as long as she cares to do so," said Brett, flushing. 
" Have you anything more to say, sir? " 

" Yes — this. That I'll have no more of your 
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insolence, and your — ^your mode of life, and the 
rest of it. For the future — go your own way; 
Fve done with you." 

" Very well," said Donald, turning on his heel, 
and snapping his fingers. 

" I hope you'll find it so," was the caustic re- 
joinder. " And I'll tell you a bit more in order 
that you may know what you have lost. There's 
a will at my rooms, in which all I have is left to 
you; I burn that will to-night. Of all my harpies 
of relations, I counted you the best; now, I find 
out my mistake. Go your own way; paint your 
daubs, and starve, you jackanapes!" In a very 
frenzy of fury, Caleb, with a contemptuous ges- 
ture, swung round towards the door — almost fall- 
ing into the arms of a man who had that moment 
opened it, and was coming in. Caleb fell back, 
and stared at the new-comer, who smilingly held 
out his hand. 

" My dear Caleb — a pleasure indeed. To 
know that the narrow limits of the City do not 
confine you — at least for a space; to find you 
in the hands of Bohemianism — the realms of art." 
He cast his eye upon the others. " I appear to 
have arrived at the moment of a crisis of some 
kind; our young relative appears heated — and I 
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observe a fair lady, trembling. May a mere out- 
sider beg to be enlightened?" 

He was neither an old nor a young man; it 
would have been difficult for a casual observer to 
judge his age. There were curious little lines and 
wrinkles about his eyes, and the corners of his 
mouth; his face was cleanly shaven, except for a 
moustache, which was very black and glossy; 
there was a certain studied carelessness about his 
dress, which added to his youthful appearance; 
about his mouth there played a continuous smile, 
which creased his lips, without opening them. 
He carried one hand behind his back, while the 
other toyed perpetually with his watch-chain; 
his body was bent forward, while he walked and 
talked, with an air of bantering deference. 

Donald Brett acknowledged his appearance 
with a curt nod ; Caleb looked at him in his usual 
suspicious fashion, without noticing the proffered 
hand. 

" Since you are here," said Caleb at last, 
brusquely, " you may know what I have just been 
saying to this fellow here." The new-comer 
bowed and looked critically interested, as though 
prepared to take the part of an impartial judge 
of the circumstances; there was even something 
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of sadness in the droop of his body. " I have 
been telling him that this is the occasion of my 
last visit here; that from this hour I have done 
with him. You may not know that it has been 
my intention — my foolish intention — to leave him 
my property; the will in which that was ex- 
pressed will be destroyed this very day. Now, 
Cousin Hector Kindon, what have you to say 
to that?" 

Cousin Hector Kindon had nothing to say 
to that, at first; he only expressed greater sad- 
ness, if that were possible, and sighed. At the 
same time, he listened, with as little display of 
anxiety as possible, for the explanation. 

" This jackanapes," said Caleb, indicating 
Donald with a contemptuous wave of the hand 
— " has dared to say that he will take his own 
course of life — has dared to insult me — me — 
to whom he owes everything — or nearly every- 
thing, in life. He has chosen for his friends those 
who are my natural enemies, in defiance of me. 
Now — he shall take his own course — and starve; 
he shall choose his own friends — and get what 
help from them he may. I've done with him." 

Cousin Hector Kindon shook his head at 
Donald rallyingly. "Come — come, my friend," he 
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said — " my dear young friend — pray consider 
your position.'* He sat upon the arm of a chair, 
and held out his hand persuasively, tapping the 
palm with the extended forefinger of his other 
hand. " Let me put the case clearly." 

" It is not necessary, thank you/' said Donald, 
impatiently. " I don't want his money; I have 
heard quite enough about the whole matter." 

" Pardon me," said the other, slowly and 
pityingly — " if I venture — as a man of the world 
— to correct you. You do want his money — or 
you will want his money. I am nothing if not 
honest — I should be very glad of his money my- 
self; I confess it without a blush. I always want 
money. With money a man may purchase all he 
wants most in this world; I want a great deal." 

Caleb nodded his head a great many times, 
and almost smiled. *' A very honest expression 
of opinion," he muttered. 

" Therefore," went on Kindon, with increas- 
ing confidence, " let me urge you not to say that 
you don't want his money. I speak as a disin- 
terested man, when I beg you to make peace, 
even though it be with Mammon — with all due 
apologies to my dear Caleb — and secure all that 
is needful for your future comfort. As to our 
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charming friend here — although I have not the 
honour of the lady's acquaintance — I venture to 
predict, if I know anything of the sex, that she 
will scarcely view you with the eye of favour 
under altered circumstances. Ponder it, my boy 
— ^ponder it." He leaned back, and smiled 
softly at the ceiling. 

Donald Brett walked across to him, somewhat 
threateningly. " Look here, Kindon," he said, 
with his brows drawn together menacingly — 
" have the goodness to keep your advice for 
someone else, and get out of my rooms. I 
didn't ask you to come here, and I don't want 
you to meddle with my affairs." 

" Truly — the ingratitude of the young is 
colossal," murmured Mr. Kindon, sweetly, with 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling. " But their inex- 
perience is refreshing to a jaded wayfarer on the 
road of life," he added, with a sigh. 

" Now, Cousin Hector Kindon, you see the 
sort of fellow you have to deal with," said Caleb. 
" Words are wasted on him — although he ought 
to be grateful to you. Heaven knows. I've done 
with him; I'll stay no longer." He moved 
towards the door, and Cousin Hector got up 
with alacrity. 
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" A wasted effort," he said, looking at Donald 
with his head on one side. '* Clearly a wasted 
effort." He paused at the door for a moment, 
and looked back, smiling gently; then passed out 
after Caleb, with a more saddened droop of 
the body than ever, and the door closed behind 
them. 

There was silence in the room for a little space 
after they had gone. Donald Brett stood, look- 
ing somewhat moodily down into the fire, and 
tapping his foot on the fender; Ella Tarrant 
glanced at him occasionally, with timid question- 
ing in her eyes. Presently she went across to 
him, and put out her hand gently, as if to touch 
his arm; he turned quickly, with a smile break- 
ing over his face, and caught her hand, and 
held it. 

" You mustn't mind," he said — " all the awful 
things they said about you; they're not worth 
thinking about." 

'*Oh! I am so sorry," she said — "so very 
sorry that I should have done you any injury, Mr. 
Brett. I really can't tell you " 

" Injury? " he exclaimed. " YouVe done me 
no injury; please don't say that. This was bound 
to happen, at some time or other. I'm sure 
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I don't care; I don't want the old curmudgeon's 
money. But, I say — ^isn't it strange that he 
should have been the man who robbed your 
father, and ruined him. It shows he's a bigger 
rascal than I thought." 

" Yes — it is strange," she said, softly. " Poor 
old Daddy!" 

" And do you think I could have anything 
further to do with an old scoundrel like that?" 
he asked. " A man who has been the direct cause 
of misery and distress to you? " 

Daddy said once that Caleb Fry had been 
his worst and bitterest enemy." 

Exactly — and so he is my enemy." 
Why? " she asked, looking up innocently, 
and smiling. 

Oh! Fm sure you know," he said, blushing. 
Anyone who does — who does you an injury — 
does me one, too. I — I think you understand," 
he added, lamely. 

" It's very nice of you to say so," she re- 
sponded. " And you don't think that I shall 
change, or be less your friend, as they suggested, 
because you are to be poor, Mr. Brett?" 

He looked very earnest, and very eager in- 
deed then. " Oh! you know I don't think that; 
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we are going to be good friends always, you 
and I." 

" Good friends always," she repeated, happily. 
And they shook hands on it, with all their hearts 
in their brave young eyes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WITH MORE OF THE PHILOSOPHER ^AND A GLIMPSE 

OF TATTERLEY ^AND A TRAGEDY. 

Meanwhile, Caleb Fry — accompanied by his 
drooping relative, who walked with a certain 
sympathetic deference by his side, as who should 
say — ^''You have come through a trial, sir; I 
admire your fortitude; humbly will I sustain 
you" — passed beyond the precincts of the Temple, 
and emerged into the bustle and roar of Fleet 
Street. There Caleb stopped, on the edge of the 
pavement, and faced the other. 

" I have gone out of my way,. Cousin Hector 
Kindon," he said, " to come here this afternoon; I 
have left business neglected; I've been a fool for 
my pains. The young dog has seen the last of 
me; I'm going home now; there is something to 
be done before I sleep to-night." He checked 
himself, and looked at the other suspiciously. 
" Well — ^here our ways divide," he added, abrupt- 
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ly, with his hands thrust into his pockets, as 
though to set aside the possibility of any cordial- 
ity of parting. 

" Fm sorry for this afternoon," said Cousin 
Hector, meditatively, with his head on one side. 
" Fm always sorry to see a youngster miss the 
practical and valuable things of life — throw them 
away, as it were. Tm practical myself; I always 
try to hook the plums out of the pie of life. That 
I don't always succeed is rather my misfortune. 
Fm afraid I show my hand too much." 

" Possibly," said Caleb, drily. With a short 
nod, he stepped from the pavement, and moved 
across the road; Cousin Hector lounged at his 
side. 

Caleb Fry happened to be in a strange hu- 
mour. Generally speaking, his life was lived on 
such ruled lines; so many certain hours were 
ruled off for sa many certain occupations; that 
he scarcely indulged in the luxury of humours. 
He would h^ve found them disquieting, and tend- 
ing to upset the carefully adjusted balance of the 
mercantile mind. 

But on this particular afternoon he had 
drifted, for a time, out of the beaten track; he 
had got back, for however short a time, and in 
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however abrupt a manner, to those who knew 
him, and were of his own blood. It was a new 
experience; even this man who walked beside 
him was a comparative stranger, whom he had 
not seen for many years, whom he would probably 
not see for as many more. There was a certain 
dried-up and dull recklessness upon him, and he 
scarcely cared whether Cousin Hector Kindon 
walked and talked with him, or not. 

As a matter of fact. Cousin Hector was in no 
hurry to leave him; this was a rare opportunity. 
The wary and retiring Caleb had broken cover, 
as it were, after a long hiding, and it might be 
well to keep him in sight for as long as possible. 

" I wish I could persuade you," he remarked 
presently, " to overlook that behaviour on the 
part of our young friend. Youth is prone to be 
ungrateful, and — and all the rest of it. I know 
nothing about the circumstances, but I should 
think " 

" Oblige me by letting the subject alone," 
said Caleb shortly. " If you knew anything of 
me, you would know that it is not my way to turn 
from anything on which I have set my mind. 
I've done with the fellow — let that suffice. I was 
fool enough to think that he was better than the 
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rest of the relatives who wait eagerly to see if 
my shoes will fit them; he pretends not to want 
the shoes — he's a cunning dog. However, say no 
more about it." 

As you wish," replied the other, airily. 
But I must be permitted to say that I think 
you judge your relatives rather keenly; you know 
something of the world, my dear Caleb." 

Caleb glanced up quickly, not ill-pleased. 
" Don't forget you're one of 'em, Cousin Hector," 
he said, with a ghost of a smile on his face. 

Hector Kindon laughed, and shrugged his 
shoulders. " Oh ! as to that," he exclaimed — " I 
don't put myself in with them for a moment. 
Some of them would cut each other's throats if 
they thought the deed would serve them; for my 
own part — I don't think it's worth the trouble. 
If the gods send me anything, I shall be propor- 
tionately grateful; if they send me nothing, I 
shall go on before." He looked down at the 
old man very keenly, from out the corner of his 
eye, as he spoke, as if to note the effect of his 
words. 

Caleb nodded a great many times, and pursed 
up his lips. " Quite a proper spirit," he said. 
" And so I suppose the matter does not greatly 
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interest you, one way or the other." He quite 
enjoyed the sense of power the question sug- 
gested. 

" Well/' said Hector, slowly — *' I will scarcely 
go so far as that. Honestly — money is always 
useful — 






To benefit your fellow men? " asked Caleb 
sneeringly. 

" Charity begins at home," murmured Hector, 
smiling. 

Caleb positively chuckled now, and seemed 
more pleased than ever; Hector Kindon pursued 
his advantage. 

" The dominant principle of my life," he went 
on, " has been to look after the person in whom I 
naturally take the greatest interest myself. If a 
man comes to me, figuratively speaking, and says 
— ' I am a great poet, orator, politician ' — what 
you will — ^it doesn't increase my interest in him. 
There is one man on this earth whose existence 
is of the most vital importance to Hector Kindon 
— and that man is Hector Kindon himself. Con- 
sequently, if a man gives me money, I tell him, 
frankly, that I shall use it for myself, and myself 
alone. I make no great cry about the charity 
I'm going to do; I am nothing if not honest, and 
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I don't lean to charitable works. Hector Kindon 
is the best man Tve known, from my point of 
view, and I mean to look after him." 

Caleb looked at him suspiciously. " And 
you'd spend what money you happened to get in 
riotous living, and extravagance, I suppose — . 
eh? '' he exclaimed. 

Cousin Hector appeared to have been expect- 
ing the question; he smiled, and shook his head. 
" I scarcely think so, my dear Caleb," he replied. 
" Fm afraid I should be rather inclined to en- 
deavour to add to it, whatever it might be. How- 
ever, it's useless talking about such things — and 
I don't much trouble about them." 

Caleb looked at him with a more strongly 
growing interest, and pursed his lips, and bent 
his brows in thought. At the door of the house 
in Bloomsbury he hesitated for a moment, as the 
other smilingly held out his hand. " Perhaps 
you'd care to walk in," he said gruffly. *' I've 
nothing to offer you, and I don't generally re- 
ceive visitors — never, in fact. But you may come 
in, if you Hke." 

He turned towards the door, and put his key 
in the lock. Cousin Hector Kindon, with a droop 
of his body which expressed a grateful under- 
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Standing of the tremendousness of this honour, 
softly followed inside, and up the dark stairway. 

It was some half-hour before Caleb's usual 
time for arriving home, and Tatterley, hearing 
his step, and his voice, as well as the voice of a 
stranger, came trembling and shuffling out of 
his own dark quarters, with something of a scared 
face, and watched them, as they came up the last 
few stairs. The light from a small window fell 
full upon him as he stood there, and Hector 
looked up at him keenly. 

" Only my man," muttered Caleb; then aloud 
he said — " Well, Tatterley — what's wrong with 
you? See a ghost — eh? " 

" You are early,'' said Tatterley, drawing back 
against the wall that they might pass. 

" Yes— I am," said Caleb, gruffly. " But it 
needn't make any difference to you; I'll have 
dinner at the usual time. You needn't stand 
staring there." 

Tatterley shuffled off out of sight, and Caleb 
led the visitor into his sombre sitting-room, and 
waved his hand towards a chair. 

" This place will appear dull to a man of your 
stamp," he said — " but it suits me; it's my home, 
if you choose to call it so. Just a place to sleep 
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in, and a place to eat in; what more does a man 
want ? " 

" True — true," said Cousin Hector, glancing 
round. " To a man of simple tastes, I sup- 
pose " 

" Simple tastes! '* snapped Caleb. " I have no 
tastes. Tastes are for the fools who lounge 
through life, and take their pleasure, as they term 
it. My taste is to make money — ^and I make it. 
There's no pleasure like it.'* , 

" I suppose not," said Kindon, reflectively. 
" And there's a certain sense of power, too." 

" Power — that's the word! " cried Caleb, turn- 
ing to him suddenly. " To cry to this man or 
that — as I cried to that young jackanapes an hour 
since — ' I can make you; I can break you. I can 
give you all happiness, or all misery. I can give 
you that which shall make all men dance to your 
piping, and all jades smile on you; I can take it 
from you, and all men shall flout you.' That's 
your power. Cousin Hector — that's your power." 
His eyes were shining, and his thin lips were 
creased in a diabolical grin. 

" Our young friend would tell you that there 
is something — many things, perhaps — ^which 
money will not buy," said Hector, with his head 
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on one side. " His vouthM ardour vrmli prompt 
him to speak of love, and anection. and kindred 
things — eh? " 

Caleb snapped his fingers, " Fudge! " he ex- 
claimed. " There is nothing — no emotion ever 
invented of the De\-il or man, that cannot be con- 
trolled or pwchased by hard cash- Let him trj- 
to do it \\4thout, and find his mistake/* 

" Strong — but true, I fear," said Hector, with 
a melancholy shake of the head. " Well, I can't 
aflFord to purchase these things, so I'll do without 
them. And, by the way, my dear Caleb— forgive 
me; but let me beg that you will think of this 
boy again; he's ver\' young." 

"You're a singular creature," said Caleb, look- 
ing at him in some perplexity. " Why the devil 
don't you plead for yourself; you have the 
chance? " 

Cousin Hector Kindon shook his head, and 
smiled. " Come — come, my dear Caleb," he said 
— " whatever else I am, I am no fool; do me the 
justice to remember that." 

" What do you mean? " asked Caleb, staring 
at him. 

"Are you the man to be turned from any 
purpose you may have by any appeal of mine — or 
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of any one else, for that matter? I am sufficient 
of a philosopher, Caleb, to accept things as they 
are, and not to worry and fume about outside 
matters. Wherever the money goes — the re- 
cipient will have my warmest congratulations; 
if it comes my way, my dearest friend Hector 
Kindon will have my warmest congratulations. 
But Fm not going to worry about it." 

Caleb really laughed then, with something of 
cordiality. '' That's honest, at all events,'' he said. 
He glanced at his plain old silver watch. " My 
dinner will be here in ten minutes," he said, 
brusquely, " and I always dine alone. Good* 
night!" 

Cousin Hector took the responsive hand in his 
own, and wrung it. " I like plain speech," he said. 
" Shall we meet again? " 

'* I think not," said Caleb, coldly. " I am not 
in the habit of meeting anyone, except in the way 
of business. Good-night ! " 

** Good-night!" said Hector. "And good- 
bye — unless we meet by accident." 

** Which is not probable," said Caleb, shortly. 

Outside, in the street. Cousin Hector threw 
back his head, and thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and laughed silently. *'A good afternoon's 
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work," he murmured, with much of self-satis- 
faction. " I wonder how many years the old 
boy has before him; he seems pretty tough. And 
he alters his will to-night. Well — we shall see." 

Caleb Fry finished his dinner somewhat hur- 
riedly that night, and was impatient to have it 
cleared away. Left alone, he walked across to 
the cabinet, and unlocked it, and took out a 
folded paper, and some sheets of foolscap. Com- 
ing back to the table, he glanced through the 
folded paper, and then, with an exclamation of 
disgust, tore it into a dozen pieces, and tossed 
the pieces on the fire. He stirred them savagely 
down into the heart of the fire with the poker, 
and watched them burn, until only a few feathery 
ashes floated up the wide old chimney; then he 
sat down at the table, and began to write — with 
his hard old mouth one tight line, and with his 
pen travelling resolutely over the paper. 

The writing finished, he read it all through 
carefully — stopping over a phrase now and again, 
and pondering it. But it was very cl8ar, and very 
plain; in it he revoked all previous wills, and left 
his property — everything of which he was pos- 
sessed — to his cousin, Hector Kindon. 

" It'll surprise them a little," he chuckled. 
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" It'll leave a few of 'em out in the cold — a few 
who have been reckoning their chickens. Kin- 
don will do better with it than some of them 
would have done; I rather like Kindon, if it's 
possible to like anyone in this world. He had 
his chance to put in a word for himself, and he 
wouldn't do it. Straight fellow — Kindon. Oh! 
yes — it'll surprise some of 'em — when they hear 
it read. I wonder when that'll be — not for years 
to come." 

The thought was somewhat disquieting; he 
shivered a little, and looked about him nerv- 
ously. 

" I wonder how it'll happen," he whispered — 
" and who'll be here. How they'll flock about me 
then, when I'm helpless; how good they'll be to 
me; how they'll love me!" He gave a short 
laugh, and got up, and walked to the door, and 
opened it. 

" Tatterley! " he called. " Come here! " 

A shufHing of feet, and Tatterley came slowly 
into the rocta, standing just within the door. 

" Is Mrs. — the landlady of this place — I al- 
ways forget the woman's name — " began Caleb, 

" Mrs. Gibson," said Tatterley. 

" Gibson. Is she downstairs? " asked Caleb. 
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"Yes — I expect so," answered Tatterley, won- 
deringly. 

" Tell her I should like to see her/' said Caleb, 
in his usual abrupt tone of authority, as he turned 
towards the fire. 

Tatterley hesitated for a moment, and then 
went slowly from the room. He returned in a 
few minutes, followed by a little, untidy woman 
in black, with a scared face. She had scarcely 
ever seen Caleb, during all the years he had 
lived there, and she had a proportionate awe of 
him. 

" Mr. Tatterley was so good as to say as you 
wished for to see me, sir," she said, faltering, and 
pleating up a little fold of her black dress with 
nervous fingers. Caleb looked at her fixedly for 
a moment. 

" Yes," he said, " I have a document here, to 
which I am about to attach my signature; it is 
necessary that two persons should witness that 
signature. I want you and Tatterley to do so." 
Tatterley had been shuffling out of the room, but 
he stopped, and came slowly back towards the 
table. 

" You'll excuse me, sir, Fm sure," said Mrs. 
Gibson, looking from one to the other — " but Fm 
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a poor, weak woman, with a family dependin' on 
me, sir, and I 'ope there ain't nothin' " 

" Nothing that will cause you any trouble, you 
mean?" said Caleb, sharply. "Certainly not; 
this paper is simply my will, and it is necessary 
you should witness my signature. You won't 
know anything about the contents; it's merely a 
formality." He sat down at the table as he spoke, 
and wrote his name rapidly and firmly at the 
foot of the paper: showed them where to sign, 
and stood over them suspiciously while they 
wrote. 

The woman put down the pen gently, and 
backed towards the door, and disappeared — evi- 
dently very glad to get away. Tatterley stood 
hesitatingly near the table, glancing from the 
paper to Caleb. 

" Well? " said Caleb, looking up, and frown- 
ing. 

Tatterley put a nervous hand to the black 
patch over his useless eye, and was still silent. 

" What do you want? " asked Caleb, testily. 

" You — you've made a fresh will? " said Tat- 
terley, questioningly. * 

" Haven't I told you so? " exclaimed the 
other. " Did you expect a legacy? " 
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" No — no — God forbid," said Tatterley, has- 
tily. " But— but the hoy— her boy? " 

" So far as I am concerned," said Caleb, slow- 
ly, " he has ceased to exist. He will never touch 
a penny of my money." 

" But— but think," said Tatterley, feebly— 
" think— A^r boy." 

" I don't care whose boy he is," replied Caleb, 
impatiently. " I've done with him. He may 
starve — so far as I am concerned. Keep to your 
own affairs, Tatterley — and Til keep to mine." 

But Tatterley came nearer, with lips trem- 
bling with eagerness; he even stretched out a 
hand towards the other's sleeve, although he 
dared not touch it. 

" Caleb! " The name sounded so strangely on 
those lips, that Caleb sat upright with a start. 
" Caleb — ^in those old days — years and years ago 
— ^when we were happy boys, Caleb — and when 
she was a golden-haired, laughing, light-hearted 
baby — ^you remember, Caleb? I was never to 
speak of it, but I must speak of it to-night — I 
must." 

" Go on," said Caleb, stonily. 

" I — I loved her — I loved her dearly, Caleb. 
We all loved her; but I most of all. She's in her 
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grave now; she never minded me — I — I was far 
away from her. I would have given my soul for 
her, Caleb. She's gone — and — and only the boy 
remains. But you promised, Caleb — ^you prom- 
ised. As she died, Caleb; you told me about 
it." 

" Well — anything else? " asked the hard voice. 

Tatterley was on his knees beside the table, 
his eager hands catching the other's arm, his 
eager, pinched old face lit with anxiety. 

** Caleb — see — on my knees — on my knees, 
Caleb. Burn it — keep to your promise. Let 
nothing stand in the boy's way — her boy, Caleb." 

Caleb Fry shook his arm free, and started up, 
and faced the trembling creature. 

" Get up, you old idiot! " he cried. " Have I 
ever sought your advice; have I ever told you 
my plans? A pretty muddle I'd have made of 
life if I had. Get up — and go back to your 
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Tatterley got up, rubbing his frayed sleeve 
over his one eye, and sobbing feebly and helpless- 
ly — as he might have sobbed, years and years 
before, in those old boyish days he had dimly 
remembered — and went slowly from the room. 

Caleb stood for a moment looking after him 
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thoughtfully; then he folded up the will, and 
thrtfet it into an envelope. 

t 

" I won't leave it here," he said. " If any- 
thing happened to me, the old dotard might man- 
age to destroy it." He paused a moment, with 
his hands clutching his lips, " I believe he'd do 
it, too. No — ril send it to Wetton. Wetton's 
safe, I know, although I've had precious little to 
do with him. And he's a good lawyer." 

He wrote an address on the envelope, and 
took some stamps from his pocket-book, and 
affixed them. " No time like the present," he 
muttered; " I'll go and post it now." 

He put on his hat, and went down the stairs, 
and out of the house, carrying the letter with 
him. 

When he came in again, and entered his sit- 
ting-room, he was surprised to find Tatterley 
seated in a chair, at one end of the table, with 
his arms stretched out before him, and his head 
resting between them. He stopped in amaze- 
ment. 

"Well— that's cool," he exclaimed. "To 
come in here, in this fashion, and — here, Tatterley 
— ^what the devil does this mean? " 

He strode forward, and shook Tatterley vigor- 
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ously by the shoulder; but Tatterley did not 
move. He put his hand to the side of the head, 
and turned the face up towards him; he noticed 
that there were traces of tears upon the Uned old 
cheeks. 

With a frightened exclamation, he bent down, 
and looked more closely; spoke the name sharply 
and querulously; pushed the figure back in the 
chair, and thrust his hand inside the vest; then 
got up, and went away from the figure hurriedly, 
with his own face very white. 

For Tatterley was dead. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF A RESOLVE AND A GRUESOME BUSINESS ^AND 

A CHANGELING OF DEATH. 

Caleb Fry stood for a long time — trying to 
keep his eyes away from that silent figure — before 
he fully realised the full significance of it all — 
the full horror of it. The dead man had been 
with him through almost all the years he could 
remember; there was no act of his life with which 
Tatterley was not associated. It had been as 
natural a thing to wake in the morning, and hear 
Tatterley's shuffling steps about the place; to 
come in at night, and find Tatterley there — as to 
walk, or sleep, or eat. But a few minutes before, 
Tatterley had been there, talking to him, and 
now 

He had a thought, in his mental confusion, 

that he ought to do something with the body. 

Strong and self-reliant man as he was, he stood 

absolutely helpless now — ^vaguely trembling at 
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the Shadow which stood in the sombre old room. 
It had been different when his sister had died, 
twelve years ago. Hers had been but a gradual 
and beautiful drifting away, long sorrowfully ex- 
pected; there had been others, too, about her. 

But this was different; it seemed to change 
everything about him — to change all life itself. 
He knew that something must be done; he half 
walked across to the bell once, as though to 
summon someone. 

Then came the thought, tremblingly whis- 
pered — " What would Tatterley have done? " 
That started a new train of ideas, and he stood 
there, at one side of the room, with his nervous 
fingers plucking at his lips, and his eyes resting 
on the dead man, muttering to himself. 

" What would Tatterley have done? If — ^if 
I lay there, instead of Tatterley — ^if the life had 
gone out of me, and Tatterley had been left, what 
would Tatterley have done? " 

He came softly to the end of the table, and 
looked down the length of it at the bowed head, 
and the outstretched arms. "Tatterley!" he 
called, in a frightened whisper; and yet again — 
"Tatterley!" 

"Dead!" he breathed. "Sitting there, as 
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though he slept, and — why should he be taken; 
he seemed so strong and well always. One might 
as well say that I should die like that — that I " — 
he put his hands to his head, and shivered. " Sup- 
pose — suppose I had died; suppose I — I sat there 
now, dead, and Tatterley watched me." 

He moved round the room, in a halting, 
aimless fashion, with his eyes always on the 
figure. 

" If I had died," he muttered again. " To lie 
there, still and alone — dead? And there's no one 
who cares about Tatterley — no one who knows 
him, except me. If I lay there, who'd weep for 
me — ^who'd be sorry? Tatterley might have done 
— ^if he'd been left. No one else — no one else." 
His mouth took on a harder line. ** How they'd 
have gathered round, and laid their hands on what 
they could get, and sneered at me, and cursed me 
because I'd left them nothing. I wonder what 
they'd have said? " 

He stopped himself, in the midst of a chuckle 
at the thought, and lifted the lamp, and held it 
close to Tatterley's head, and peered down at 
him. 

" How quiet he is," he muttered. " Shall I 
look like that? I wonder what they'll say, when 
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they come in, and find me. I'd like to know. 
Poor Tatterley — poor Tatterley! So many years, 
too — long years. They used to say we were very 
like, when we were at the old school." 

So many rambling thoughts were in his mind, 
shaken up by the sudden tragedy, that nothing 
seemed real or tangible. But, above all other 
things, came uppermost, the thought that he 
might have lain there, stilled for ever, in Tatter- 
ley's place, if Fate had so willed it. 

" If I had," he said, slowly — " Cousin Hector 
would have everything — every penny I possess. 
What would he do with it — all that I have worked 
so hard to scrape together? Would he throw it 
to the winds, and mock the man who had given 
it to him? Have I — ^have I done well? I wish I 
could know. I wonder — I wonder if a man may 
come back — or his ghost — ^and see the fruit of 
what he has done on earth, and left behind. I 
wonder if — if Tatterley can see — and know." 

He wandered aimlessly round the room 
again, with a growing familiarity with the situ- 
ation. 

" He spoke of her to-night," he went on, more 
softly. " He said he loved her — poor Tatterley! 
If Tatterley had been rich, and I poor — 
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what would Tatterley have done — what would 
he have done? I suppose — I suppose he'd have 
given it to the boy — her boy." 

His nervous fingers were plucking at his lips 
again; his restless eyes were wandering over 
Tatterley. 

" He said I promised her, when she lay dying 

— I — I wish I knew what Hector Kindon would 

do with the money — when I — when I am dead. 

It might be any hour, after this; it might be 

to-night. I have heard of two, who have been 

long together, dying within. a few hours of each 

other. But I'm strong — and well. I wish I could 

see ICindon with the money — and come back, 

and claim it again, and take it from him, if need 

be. I wish — I wish I could know what they'd 

all say of me, when — when I lie here, and can't 

hear them. I wish I might come back, and cheat 

them of it, and take it again. If that " — he 

stretched out a finger at the dead man — " if that 

were Caleb Fry — and this were Tatterley" — 

tapped himself on the breast — " Tatterley would 
know — My God ! " 

He bent forward eagerly, and clasped his thin 

hands, and caught his breath, his heart thumping 

heavily at a thought that flashed upon him — a 
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thought SO daring and so strong that it seemed 
a living presence, goading him. 

" If that were Caleb Fry? If this were Tat- 
terley? If — if Caleb Fry were dead to them all, 
and they claimed his money — perhaps fought over 
it — Why not? There are so few who know me — 
my very relatives have not seen me for years. — 
To change — to change places with him — to let 
them bury Caleb Fry — to know all that they do, 
and all they say of me — ^and then — then to come 
back, and mock them — to come back from the 
grave, and snatch it from them/' He went 
swiftly across the room, and peered down again 
at Tatterley eagerly. " They always said he was 
very like me; he has grown more like in all these 
years. Could I do it — could I? Would anyone 
suspect? Why should they?" 

With a tremendous, trembling hurry upon 
him — with his breath coming hard and fast — he 
stepped across the room, and turned the key 
in the lock. Coming back to the table, he hesi- 
tated for "a moment. 

" Business," he muttered. " I hadn't thought 
of that. Well " — with a sudden snap of the fin- 
gers — "let it wait. Let's see what they'll do 
without me. I'll take a holiday — ^a holiday in- 
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deed? I'll watch them — I'll learn all their secret 
thoughts. I'll be dead — and yet alive; buried 
away — ^and yet amongst them. Let me try — let 
me try, at least." 

With all the dread and horror swept away be- 
fore the stupendousness of the possibilities before 
him — ^with every fibre in him strung to plot and 
plan the devilish thing — he took the body in his 
arms, and half dragged it across the room, and 
propped it in a chair, watching it eagerly — taking 
note of every line, and every oddity of dress. 
The face was very calm — the one eye closed. 

His first act was to take off the black patch, 
with its strip of elastic attached, and to put it 
over his own right eye and slip the band round 
his head. The lid of the eye that had been so long 
useless in Tatterley's head was merely closed, as 
its fellow was now; the removal of the patch 
altered the face in a wonderful manner. 

Next, Caleb made the slightest possible altera- 
tion in his own style of wearing his scanty hair, 
and a corresponding alteration in Tatterley's. 
Then, deftly and quickly, he began to strip off 
the shabby clothes from the body. 

" There will be nothing to make them sus- 
pect; they will take it all as a matter of course. 
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And Caleb Fry shall come back from the grave, in 
flesh and blood, to mock them." 

In ten minutes, he had completely changed 
clothes with the dead man — being studiously 
careful to leave nothing on himself, or on Tatter- 
ley, that had been previously worn by either of 
them. Then he placed the body in its original 
position, and stood up, looking at it, with a 
grim smile on his face, and with his uncovered 
eye twinkling maliciously — ^Tatterley to the life. 

He recoiled with a start when he looked at 
himself in the high old mirror over the fireplace. 
" My God! '' he whispered — with something of a 
dread upon him — " Tatterley come to life 
again! " 

The likeness was marvellous; it was certain 
that no man, coming suddenly into the room, 
would have doubted that Tatterley stood, alive 
and well, watching his dead master. 

^' He spoke like me — but more gently — more 
gently " — he muttered. '* Now, Tatterley," he 
said, with a grim sense of the horrible humour 
of the situation upon him — " what would you 
have done? " 

He appeared to know — for he walked quickly 
across to the fireplace, and rang the bell with all 
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his force, repeatedly. Then he crossed to the 
door, and softly unlocked, and opened it, and 
went out on to the landing. 

" Now for the first test," he muttered. " Let 
me see — what was that woman's name? Ah! 
Gibson — that's it." Craning over the banisters, 
he called loudly. " Mrs. Gibson — Mrs. Gibson — 
come up — come up! " 

There was a sound of hurried steps upon the 
stairs, and he could see the panting woman com- 
ing up rapidly. He stood full in the light of the 
gas jet on the landing as she toiled up the last few 
stairs, and watched her breathlessly. 

" Lor', Mr. Tatterley," she breathed, as she 
glanced up at him — " wot a turn you did give me, 
to be sure; I thought somethin' was the matter 
— I ain't 'eard that bell ring for years." 

" Something is the matter," he said, in a low 
voice, watching her narrowly. " My master — Mr. 
Fry — is ill — dead, I think. I can't rouse him." 

She swayed against the wall, and put her 
hand to her breast. " Lor' bless us all," she ex- 
claimed, " 'e was well an' 'earty not a hour since. 
Were is 'e? " 

He pointed to the open door of the room. 
" In there," he said. 
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They went in together, and looked at the 
quiet figure; one of them eager, watchful — the 
other with not the slightest suspicion of the 
truth. 

" I— rU fetch a doctor," he said. " It was 
quite sudden — he just sat down — ^and — and 
died." 

He went into the inner room, and got Tatter- 
ley's shabby hat — a discarded one of his own — 
and put it on, and came out again. The woman 
had come out on the landing; she told him where 
the nearest doctor was to be found, and he went 
down quickly and into the street — in a fever of 
excitement. 

" She's seen him every day — she suspects 
nothing," he murmured, as he went along. 

The doctor happened to be at home, and came 
back with him at once. The woman and the two 
men went into the room together; the doctor 
raised up the figure, and made a rapid examina- 
tion. 

" Yes — quite dead," he said, gravely, letting 
the limp hand fall from his grasp. " How long 
ago was this? " 

"About — about half an hour," said Caleb. 
" I've been trying to revive him." 
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" Not much use/' muttered the doctor, with a 
smile. " He must have died on the instant — 
and quite quietly. Failure of the heart's action, 
apparently." 

He glanced round the room. ^* You were 
here, I suppose, when the seizure took place — ^you 
saw him die? " 

" Yes," said Caleb, slowly, after a moment's 
hesitation. " I — I am his servant — ^Tatterley." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF CERTAIN RELATIVES ^AND SOME PLAIN SPEAKING 

^AND A FAREWELL VISIT. 

The inquest had been held — the formal ver- 
dict given; ^.nd now poor Tatterley — ^Tatterley 
the shiftless, the drifting — ^Tatterley, whose dull 
and quiet life had had so dull and quiet an end- 
ing seemingly — lay in his coffin, with a bright 
square plate screwed on its lid, with its lying 
declaration that the mortal remains of Caleb Fry 
reposed within. Throughout his life he had been 
dominated by the stronger personality of his 
master; even in his death he had no personality 
of his own, but was used by that master, in grim- 
mest mockery, to serve a grimmer purpose. 

Caleb had been the most important witness at 
the inquest ; keeping a watchful guard ever upon 
himself, he had told his simple story unfalteringly. 
It was all such an ordinary matter, that there had 
been no awkward questions to answer. 

In the outer room — Caleb's sitting-roon>— 
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the few relatives were assembled. Cousin Hector 
Kindon sat negligently on the end of the table 
on which Tatterley's head had rested, swinging his 
legs, and tapping the edge of the brim of his hat 
against his chin, without any very desperate at- 
tempt to appear mournful. By the window, in 
the straightest-backed chair in the room, sat a 
heavy, grim-faced woman, with the handkerchief 
of ceremony resting in her lap; she was Caleb's 
sister — Mrs. Hepworth Mallows. 

Wandering round the room, in an aimless 
fashion, was a small, bald-headed man, with large, 
somewhat foolish face, who appeared to be per- 
petually checking himself in a tendency to smile; 
this was Mr. Hepworth Mallows. 

" I suppose our dear nephew will be putting 
in an appearance at the last moment," said Mrs. 
Mallows, sarcastically, looking down into the 
street. " If that boy is anything like his mother, 
he couldn't be punctual, if his life depended on it 
— ^and as for the father — ^well, I only saw him 
once, and that was quite sufficient for mer She 
bridled a little, as though prepared to over-awe 
contradiction. Mr. Hepworth Mallows, strong in 
experience, merely paused for a moment in his 
perambulation, and sighed. 
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" Oh! of course you were misled by the man, 
as most other people were," snapped the lady. 
** / saw through him." 

" A very harmless creature, my dear — ^perfect- 
ly harmless," murmured the husband. 

" Well — we don't want people in this world 
to be harmless — if there's any harm in them, we 
can check it, and crush it; we know how to act. 

But — harmless " She made a disdainful 

movement of her hands, and looked again out 
of the window. 

" If I may judge of human character," said 
Cousin Hector, slowly, looking into the crown 
of his hat — '' I should say that our young friend 
was something more than harmless. He has even 
had the temerity to defy the powers that be, in 
the person of our lamented relative, whose de- 



cease we mourn." 
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Well? " said Mrs. Mallows, with some show 
of interest. 

" And I fear he will not be present at the pain- 
ful and interesting ceremony of the day." 

" It's his duty to be here — ^it's the duty of 
each one of us to be here," replied the lady, frown- 
ing. 

"True," said Cousin Hector, with a wide 
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smile, "to watch the case — as the barristers would 
say — on our own behalf." 

" I am here — Heppy and I are here — out of 
respect for the dead," said Mrs. Mallows, solemn- 
ly, folding her hands on the handkerchief on her 
lap. 

" And I " — ^replied Mr. Kindon, touching him- 
self on the breast — " out of respect for the living. 
I am nothing if not honest." 

" You have— expectations? " murmured Mrs. 
Hepworth Mallows, grimly. 

" Haven't you. Cousin? " he asked sweetly, 
twisting round on the table to look at her. 

" I am the late Caleb Fry's only surviving sis- 
ter," she responded, with something of an air of 
importance. " That should surely count for 
something." 

" Although, at the same time," broke in Mr. 
Hepworth Mallows, stroking his bald head, " it 
may clearly be stated that we actually covet no 
man's wealth. A sense of duty alone impels " 

" You anticipate my remark, Heppy," said his 
wife. " I might have come to Caleb years ago, 
and claimed a brother's love from him; I might 
have firmly expressed the determination to take 
a sister's place in his household." 
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" But he didn't want you — eh? " murmured 
Cousin Hector, again regarding his hat thought- 
fully. 

** Your suggestion is crude, and ill-timed,'* re- 
plied the lady, closing her eyes, and pursing up 
her lips. " I — I had other ties. The voice of an- 
other called me — a voice I could not disobey. 
My life has been devoted to Heppy." 

Mr. Hepworth Mallows appeared thoughtful, 
— almost as though he could have resigned him- 
self to the sisterly sacrifice. 

" I had not seen my brother for twelve years," 
she went on — '* and then only for a few hours. 
He was a much mistaken man." 

" He may not prove to have been so," said 
Hector, ** so far as you are concerned." 

There was a pause for a few moments, during 
which Mrs. Hepworth Mallows continued to look 
out of the window, and Mr. Hepworth Mallows 
subdued a rising tendency to whistle. 

" There was a servant here, was there not? — 
that creature of whom I have heard him speak? " 
said Mrs. Mallows, presently. 

"Ah! yes— Tatterley," said Hector. "A sort 
of subdued pirate, with a patch over one eye — ^a 
villainous-looking creature. I haven't seen 
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much of him to-day; he's dodging about some- 
where." 

The hineral \%-as a very simple affair; the two 
men — Hector Kindon and J^Iallows — ^i^-ere the 
only mourners who drove awa^- from the house 
in the one dingy and eA-il-smelHng mourning car- 
riage, !Mrs. Hepworth Mallows sat in grim state, 
in Caleb's sitting-room, awaiting their retiun. 

At the grave-side, in the pretty suburban 
cemetery, was the new Tatterley, rambling about 
nervously among the headstones. No one took 
any particular notice of him, except that Cousin 
Hector whispered to Mallows that that was " the 
subdued pirate ". The new Tatterley partly 
shrouded his face with his shabby hat during the 
burial service, and furtively watched the mourn- 
ers, and listened attentively. He disappeared as 
the service concluded, shuffling off rapidly among 
the trees. 

Back in Bloomsbury once more, they found 
the grim Mrs. Hepworth Mallows in conversation 
with a grave little man in black, who eyed them 
narrowly as they came in. 

" This, Heppy," said Mrs. Mallows, " is Mr. 
Wetton — Caleb's solicitor." 

There was an involuntary pricking up of ears ; 
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the lawyer, with his back to the fireplace, was the 
first to speak. 

" I only heard of the sudden death of my client 
to-day, and came down at once. I am bound to 
say that I knew him very slightly — very slightly 
indeed; he appears to have been of a very retiring 
disposition." He glanced round questioningly 
upon the attentive faces. 

" Very retiring," said Mrs. Mallows, with a 
shake of the head. 

" Oh? yes — decidedly retiring," corroborated 
her husband, with a glance at her. 

" Curiously enough," said the lawyer, " I re- 
ceived a letter from him — z communication — sent 
on the very night of his death — ^his last will and 
testament. In fact, under the circumstances — 
there can scarcely be any doubt as to its being the 
last." Mr. Wetton, chuckling dryly, looked 
round. 

The door had slowly opened as he spoke, and 
Caleb had come softly in — ^standing in the shadow 
of the doorway. 

"The will was duly witnessed — everything, 
in fact, in proper order — quite, I may say, a legal 
document. It is dated that very day — ^the day 
of the death. 
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" Certainly," said Cousin Hector, drawing a 
long breath, and glancing at ili^. Hepworth Mal- 
lows. " I confess I am surprised, my dear cousin; 
I should have thought that brotherly affection 
wotdd have " 

" Don't talk to me," exclaimed Mrs. Mallows, 
getting up, and smoothing out her skirts with a 
fierce movement of her hands. " Caleb Fr\' never 
possessed brotherly affection, nor any other \4r- 
tue. I'm sure / didn't want his money — and it 
can't do much good to anyone, at the best. 
Don't stand there gasping, Heppy. I devoted 
myself to you years ago — and this is the result — 
his own flesh and blood set aside." 
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She paused near the doorway, and looked at 
Tatterley. " Who's this? " she asked, peering at 
him in the semi-darkness. 

" Tatterley," said Caleb, in a low voice. 

"Ah! — the devoted servant," she snapped. 
" And he hasn't even remembered you^ She 
turned, and went from the room without a fur- 
ther word, followed meekly by her husband, who 
had abandoned a half-hearted attempt at fare- 
well to the others. 

The lawyer stepped forward as the door 
closed. " So you are Tatterley," he said, as Caleb 
came slowly and distrustfully forward. " You 
were one of the witnesses to the will, I believe? " 

" Yes," said Caleb. " I — I witnessed it on 
the night of his death. I — I posted it — I mean, 
he posted it to you himself; at any rate, he took 
it out with him — and came back without it." 

" And died soon after? " 

" Died — almost immediately." Caleb was los- 
ing the fear of discovery, and he looked full at 
the lawyer out of his uncovered eye; there was a 
grim feeling of mirthful satisfaction in his mind, 
at the thought that the man of law was not so 
sharp, after all; it gave a new distinction to his 
disguise. 
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Mr. Wetton prepared to take his departure. 
He turned to Cousin Hector, with renewed cor- 
diality, and held out his hand. 

" I shall be seeing you, Mr. Kindon, within a 
few days; we can then go into business matters 
fully. Good-bye, my dear sir — good-bye." 

At the door he stopped, and turned back hesi- 
tatingly. " By the way — Tatterley " — he spoke 
the name with something of unfamiliarity — " I do 
not know what your future programme may be. 
You have lived, I believe, with the late Mr. Fry 
for a number of years; you have probably not had 
time, in these sudden events, to consider your 
future movements. It is, of course, no business 
of mine, but — I do not know — ^you may have 
made some provision for your future? " He 
looked at the shabby figure questioningly. 

The first sense of a shame he was destined 
often afterwards to feel, crept over Caleb; he 
turned away for a moment. 

" There is nothing that I want," he said, curt- 
ly. " I — I have made all provision." 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. " Very 
good," he said. " I regret that none has been 
made for you, in the will of your late master. 
Probably he intended that you should rely on " — 
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he glanced at Cousin Hector — " to some extent 
on the generosity of Mr. Kindon." 

Cousin Hector whistled thoughtfully. " We 
will talk of that, if necessary/' he said dryly. " I 
must be going, Mr. Wetton; I'll walk down with 
you.*' 

Caleb stood for a long time, looking at the 
door through which they had gone, with a bitter 
smile about his mouth. " No provision," he said 
at last, slowly — " no provision for Tatterley. 
That was characteristic of the late Caleb, at all 
events. Tatterley served well and faithfully all 
his days, like a humble dog. I gave him of my 
leavings; dressed him in the clothes I could no 
longer wear. Money he had none, except what 
was necessary for my expenses here, and of that 
he rendered a strict account. Now, by the irony 
of things, the new Tatterley is left penniless/* 
He laughed at the thought, and looked down at 
his shabby clothing. " Poor Tatterley! Forgot- 
ten — ^well, that was in the nature of things, 
too.'' 

He remembered that the clothes in which he 
had dressed the dead Tatterley were lying in the 
other room; he went to find them, and came back, 
jingling some loose silver in his hand. 
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" This is something, at any rate," he mut- 
tered, as he counted it, and thrust it into his 
pocket. " I wonder they didn't take that, too. 
And I suppose they'll take these rooms next; 
Cousin Hector won't want them." He stopped 
and glanced round. " Well — they can have them; 
I've started the comedy — ^and I'll see it through 
now.'* 

There was a strange excitement about it all. 
This beginning of a new life; this waiting behind 
the scenes, had a strange fascination for the man. 

Throughout all the years that had gone, he 
had lived in one dull groove, with his soul aching, 
even in the keenest hours of his success, and all 
unacknowledged to himself, for something that 
should take from it the grim monotony of it all. 
Here, in the mere exercising of a whim, the some- 
thing had come, in strangest shape. There was 
no thought in his mind at this time, other than a 
freakish desire to cheat and confound those whom 
he believed had waited hungrily for his death — 
to watch what they would do with his hoarded 
and carefully scraped money. In the heart of 
the man — deep down, and almost crushed out, — 
had been a weariness of the mere money-getting; 
with no definite purpose, beyond the purpose of 
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the hour, he had seized the opportunity for some- 
thing — anything — that should be different. 

He put on the shabby hat presently, when it 
had grown quite dark in the rooms, and went out 
into the streets, and set out with determined 
tread, in one certain direction — the direction of 
the City. He loitered about in courts and de- 
serted alleys until the echoing streets were almost 
silent, and then went straight towards his office. 
Looking about to see that no one was in sight, 
he let himself in with a key he had brought with 
him, and went into the silent room. 

A gas lamp outside shone into the room, over 
the dusty wire blind, and made an uneven patch 
of light upon the floor. The books and papers 
were all in their places — only a thin coating of 
dust had begun to cover everything. He looked 
round it all grimly. 

'' rU give it a rest," he said. " FU leave them 
to their hard bargains and their ledgers — I must, 
I suppose. But ril drive them the harder when 
I come back to it again." He nodded curtly, as 
if in farewell, as he came out. In the street again, 
he paused for a moment, and then set his face in 
the direction of that quiet cemetery in the suburb 
he had visited earlier in the day — walking on 
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through the streets, heedless of everything about 
him. 

Tatterley's grave was in a quiet place, where 
there were but few other graves, within a few 
yards of a high railing that divided the cemetery 
from a wide and pleasant road. As he paused 
outside the railing, a young girl went by, leaning 
on the arm of her lover, and smiling happily up 
into that lover's face. Caleb watched them as 
they passed on — ^looked after them musingly — 
and then turned towards the railing again, and 
looked through, and strove to find the grave. 

As he stood there, looking over the silent 
place, with the white headstones shining dimly 
here and there in the uncertain light, a great and 
awful feeling of loneliness came over him — a 
loneliness that gripped and awed him. 

Some shadow of a thought that in all the wide 
world there was no human heart that held a care 
of him that night — no human face that would 
have turned to him with sympathy or love — 
came over him. Tatterley had been with him so 
long; few as the words had been that had passed 
between them, through all the dull years — the 
mere presence of the shabby, humble figure had 
been something. But so much seemed to have 
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happened since that humble life had closed; there 
had been so much to be done — so much of pre- 
tence to keep up— there had been no time for any 
other feeling. But now, he stood alone, beside 
the grave of that other man; the quiet face 
seemed to stare up at him accusingly, from deep 
down in the earth ; the shabby, broken life seemed 
spread before him, in all its horror of silent, un- 
complaining failure and neglect. 

" Tatterley," he breathed. " If you can see, 
and know — if you can know how I stand alone 
here — ^Tatterley! " He looked round, and shud- 
dered. '* Even in his death men hated him — ^and 
cursed him-r-and cursed him — ^because of me — 
thinking it was me. And — ^and he never harmed 
a living creature." 

A remorse that was scarcely a remorse — 
scarcely any tangible emotion at all, and that had 
in it much of self-pity — was stealing over him. 
He turned away hurriedly, and walked on. 

Glancing back, through the clear early sum- 
mer night, he saw the twinkling lights of the dis- 
tant city below him; there lay heat, and crowds, 
and remembrance. In the other direction, there 
were a few lights, gradually lessening, in tree- 
shadowed lanes, and by the edge of fields. He 
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Stopped for a moment, and then struck out, half- 
hesitatingly, towards the country — trembling, 
too, like a little child exploring a strange, fancy- 
haunted garden. 

Like a little child, too, when he was presently 
wearied out, after hours of tramping, he dropped 
down in the shadow of a hayrick, and lay there, 
wonderingly looking up at the stars; and, like a 
little child, presently fell asleep, and slept 
through all the night, until another day's sun was 
risen, to wake the strange wanderer. 



CHAPTER Vir. 

OF THE NEW TATTERLEY ^AND SOME SHOPPING 

AND SOME TEARS. 

Some softer influence seemed to have stolen 
upon Caleb, with that night when he had slept 
beneath the stars. It was almost as though some 
murky veil had been snatched aside, showing 
him — dimly as yet, but with growing clearness 
— shapes of men and women as they really were, 
and not as his warped imagining had distorted 
them. 

Hitherto, every man had seemed to him a 
creature whom he must watch, stealthily — ^ 
creature with something to buy or to sell in the 
keenest market ; every woman — an idle, useless 
thing, decked out in fine raiment, and sent ex- 
pressly into the world by the Father of Evil to 
beguile man, and spend his money. 

The change in him did not come suddenly; it 

was born of his new loneliness — of the bitterness 
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of his regret for Tatterley. It found expression 
rather from the fact that — hard man though he 
was, and relentless in a sense — ^he had been made 
hard and relentless by circumstances. The death 
of the sister whom he loved had driven him from 
the world; the hardness had been there before — 
but the mere touch of a light hand — the lighter 
the better, perhaps — might have changed and 
glorified the man. 

Now, the new power his whim had given him, 
to stand outside his life, as it were, and view men 
and women as human creatures, held in check by 
no smallest fear of him, gave him an equally new 
interest in life itself; all the better impulses he 
had crushed down so long seemed to spring up 
— strong and vigorous, and to mock at the feeble 
effort he made to ignore them. 

He walked but a little distance further, on 
that morning when the sun had awakened him. 
With only the song of the birds, and the occa- 
sional bark of a dog, or a slow rustic trudging 
to his toil, to break the solitude, the peace he 
felt was marred by that ever-increasing sense of 
loneliness. Again and again that thought beat 
in upon him — the thought that in all the wide 
world no human soul cared about him, nor knew 
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of him — the thought that to all the world that 
had known him he was dead, and that the new 
character he had assumed was that of a nonentity 
— a failure — forgotten and neglected even by 
himself. 

He turned back towards London at last — 
quickening his steps as he went. The dominat- 
ing thing in his life had been the power he pos- 
sessed — the power of his money. But the power 
had been swept from him, by his own act, for 
the time, at least; shorn of it, the man stood 
there, naked, and unprotected, and trembling. 
His self-reliance seemed deserting him; a long- 
ing came to him, for the first time in years, to 
touch some familiar hand — to look upon some 
face he knew. 

Through many hours he tramped on — seeing 
much and thinking much — resting by the side of 
the road sometimes. Once, he saw a little, sunny- 
haired mite leaning over a low gate, and smiling 
up at him. He stopped, half hesitatingly, and 
timidly touched the little brown cheek with his 
thin fingers. Altogether, it was a softened, gen- 
tler Caleb Fry that tramped, dusty and limping, 
into the streets of London late that afternoon, 
in the guise of Tatterley. 
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There was no very definite purpose in his mind 
as to where he should go. Although but a few 
days had. elapsed since he had left all the stiff 
routine of his old life behind, it seemed to have 
dropped as completely from him as though years 
separated it from the present hour. There was 
much of the irresponsibility of the old Tatterley 
gfrowing in this new one. 

As he limped slowly along a street, without 
any clear knowledge of his whereabouts, he saw a 
light and quick-moving figure coming towards 
him — the figure of a girl. Something familiar in 
the poise of the small head arrested his attention; 
he watched her as she passed him, with a frown 
gathering on his face — with something of the 
hardness coming back again to his eyes. 

** Martin Tarrant's girl,'' he muttered — " the 
baggage who was with that precious nephew of 
mine that afternoon. Going to see him again, I 
suppose." 

He looked after her musingly for a moment, 
and then turned, and went in the same direction. 
She began to walk more slowly presently — almost 
as though doubtful of her errand — and Caleb was 
more easily able to keep pace with her. Coming 
i^ito the neighbourhood of the Temple, she 
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threaded her way about its quiet courts until she 
came into that wherein Donald Brett lived. 
Caleb chuckled at his shrewdness as he saw her 
disappear into the doorway. 

He loitered about the place for a little time, 
and glanced at his dress, and put a hand to the 
black patch over his eye. " He has seen me but 
once or twice in the course of his life," he mut- 
tered — " and then only for a few minutes. He 
will never suspect ; he will never know me. Shall 
I risk it?" 

He decided to risk it, after more undecided 
loitering, and climbed the stairs. He listened at 
the door for a moment or two, and then, hearing 
only the sound of the two quiet voices, knocked 
softly, and opened the door, and went in — re- 
membering his part sufficiently to remove his 
shabby hat as he entered. 

Donald Brett was seated at the table, which 
was drawn close up under the window, and was 
leaning back in his chair, with his hands clasped 
behind his head; the girl sat on that ottoman 
which took the place of cupboard in his house- 
keeping arrangements. 

Donald swung round in his chair, and faced 
the intruder — looking at him with a momentarily 
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Startled expression, which died away as quickly 
as it had come. For some seconds they faced 
each other — Caleb with his heart going in unac- 
customed thumps. His nervousness and hesi- 
tancy gave to his voice, when he spoke, a softness 
which was sufficient disguise, if any had been 
needed. 

** Tatterley — if you please," he said. 

" Ah! yes — I remember you now," said Brett, 
smiling. " You've been here once or twice with 
— with messages from my uncle. Do you know, 
you gave me quite a start for a moment — I 
thought the old boy had come back from the 
shades. You're not at all unlike him, Tatterley." 

" He — ^he always said we were — I was some- 
thing like him," said Caleb, hastily, fumbling with 
his hat in his nervousness. 

" You are, indeed," said the young man. 
" Come in, Tatterley — come in. What can I do 
for you? " The ring of the boyish voice was so 
kindly, and so honest — there was so little of 
patronage in it, despite its protecting tone, that 
Caleb found the resentment in his breast melting 
a little. " I've heard that my uncle has done 
nothing for you, although you stuck to him all 
those years; by Jove! it's just like him. He 
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cut me off, too — without even the usual shil- 
Ung." 

" Yes — I heard so," said Caleb, slowly. Some 
remembrance, perchance, of a shabby figure on its 
knees, pleading ineffectually for this boy— of the 
traces of tears on a dead, worn face — swept over 
him, and humbled him. 

'' But I don't bear him any ill-will for that," 
said Donald, laughing. *' I was awfully sorry 
when I heard of his sudden death. Do you know, 
he was here only a few hours before — talking to 
Miss Tarrant " — ^he indicated the girl — " and my- 
self. He seemed well enough then." 

" You — you had quarrelled with him? " asked 
Caleb, for the want of something else to say. 

"Oh! it wasn't my quarrel," said Donald. 
" He didn't like my methods, and I told him I 
didn't like his. Then — ^let's see — ^what happened 
then? " He turned towards Ella. 

" Then he said he'd have nothing more to do 
with you, and " 

" Oh! yes — /know — and began to say awful 
things about you," broke in Donald, frowning, 
and getting up. " I'd never have forgiven him 
for that, if he'd lived to be a hundred. Besides — 
just look at the misery he brought on you, and 
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your father." He began to pace about the 
hearthrug, in his indignation. There was a silence 
for a time. 

" But this hasn't anything to do with you, has 
it? " exclaimed Donald at last, turning to Caleb. 
" I only heard about your bad fortune from Kin- 
don — Hector Kindon, you know. He came in 
last night, and told me all about it — insisted on 
telling me. It seems he's got everything — every 
penny. It didn't take the old man long to make 
up his mind, after he got home that night.'* He 
sighed, and glanced at the girl, who was looking 
at him, and who immediately turned her eyes on 
Caleb. Donald looked at him, too, and came 
back to his original question. ** Well — and what 
can I do for you, Tatterley? " 

" Nothing — nothing," said Caleb, at a loss for 
an answer. " I — I am quite — quite alone, and I 
thought I might — that you would excuse the 
liberty " — Caleb was remembering his real char- 
acter — " if I looked in." 

" Certainly," said Donald. " It's very good of 
you. 'Tisn't everyone that would remember a 
penniless fellow like me; I am not worth it, from 
my late uncle's point of view. After all these 
years," he added, sympathetically — "you must 
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feel lonely, Tatterley. I suppose you were very 
fond of him," he added. 

** Yes," said Caleb, slowly, with one hand fum- 
bling with the few shillings in his pocket — *' I was 
the only one who was always with him." He 
paused a moment, and a sudden grim sense of 
justice m^de him add — " But he forgot me at the 
last — he forgot Tatterley." 

" Fm sorry," said Donald, quickly. " And 
you're an old man — and you can't fight the battle 
very well. Thank the gods I'm young, and can 
work! " He threw his chest out, and drew him- 
self upright, as he spoke. " And I shall have to 
work precious hard, too," he added — ** I've got 
so much to workvfor." He glanced at the girl 
again. She got up, and came towards him. 

" You were busy when I came in, Mr. Brett," 
she said, " and we've been keeping you away from 
your work all this time. I must really go now." 

Caleb was ignored in an instant; Donald 
turned towards the girl, with a face of concern. 

'' Oh! I'm quite sure that I can manage to get 
my work finished some time to-night," he said. 
*' Please don't go away yet. It's only black and 
white work, so that it doesn't matter about the 
light — not the least bit, I assure you. In fact I— 
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I always work better, later. YouVe been here 
such a little time." 

" But you told me you had a lot to get fin- 
ished, and I know that you have to go to dinner, 
too— you won't have time to do it all." 

" Well— the fact is," he blurted out, " I— I 
didn't think — didn't intend to go to dinner to- 
night. This hot weather, a fellow doesn't want to 
eat much, you know." There was an almost piti- 
ful anxiety on his face — an anxiety that she 
should believe the lame story. Caleb stood silent 
— ^watching. 

But Ella Tarrant was a wise little woman; she 
made up her mind about it all in an instant. *' Of 
course, I know you are very busy," she said; " but 
you really mustn't go without your dinner. You 
must have something — let me fetch you some- 
thing; please let me." 

"Oh! I really couldn't think of it," he said 
blushing. '' It wouldn't do at all." 

" But I should like to do so very much, if it 
would help you," she replied, earnestly. " You 
really must let me." 

So, of course, he gave in at once, although 
with some misgivings. She was so very happy 
over her victory, that she even laughingly took 
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notice of Caleb — standing there broodingly 
watching the little comedy; she turned as she 
was going out of the door, and looked at him 
whimsically. '* Wouldn't you like to come, and 
carry the parcels? "she asked. 

Caleb gasped; then the humour of the thing 
flashed upon him, and his thin lips parted in a 
grin. '' Yes," he said — " certainly — ^if you like." 

*' Give me some money, please," she said, 
turning to Donald, and holding out a little hand. 
Still half remonstrating, he put a florin in her 
hand, and she laughingly nodded, and ran out of 
the room, calling to Tatterley. 

The new Tatterley hesitated for a moment, be- 
fore he followed, he even hesitated outside the 
door, with a momentarily impatient feeling that 
he would call her back, and curse the pair of them, 
and have done with it. But she happened to 
glance up at him, with her happy face all aglow — 
and he went down after her meekly. She walked 
at his side, when they got into the street, and 
suited her pace to his. 

Inside the first shop she stopped dubiously, 
with the edge of the florin held against her white 
teeth, looking at him, and evidently making a 
serious mental calculation. 
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" Do you think — do you think he would like 
it, if — ^if we got enough — ^just a little more than 
we had meant to get— -enough for two? Do you 
think it would be nicer if we did that? " 

Caleb's new life was teaching him many things 
and he merely smiled, and nodded. 

" Are you sure? " she asked, her face brighten- 
ing, and her hands clasped. " If I had my dinner 
with him, I could get it ready for him, and — and 
save his time — couldn't I? " 

" I should think so," said Caleb, catching the 
infection of the thing, and speaking almost eager- 
ly. "Try it." 

She caught his arm quickly, and gave it a 
squeeze. " That's a dear Tatterley," she whis- 
pered. " I may call you Tatterley — ^it's the proper 
thing? " she questioned, in some doubt. 

" Of course — quite the proper thing," he said. 

So various cuts from cold joints were bought, 
and some little brown rolls, and the materials for 
a simple salad. She seemed to know exactly what 
to get, and where to get it; and still there was a 
little change left from the florin. 

Donald Brett was hard at work when they got 
back again ; and she wouldn't hear of his moving. 
She even insisted on Caleb walking on tiptoe 
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about the room, while the cloth was laid, and the 
little repast spread out. She crept into the bed- 
room, in all innocence, to get water to wash the 
salad; she found everything that she wanted. 

Finally she clapped her hands, and called 
Donald to the table — looking anxiously at him, 
in hope of his approval. That young gentleman 
walked all round the table in a sort of speechless 
admiration. 

'' And you're going to have something with 
me? " he exclaimed. " Well — this is jolly! It 
beats the best restaurant in London." He peered 
at the salad, and rubbed his hands. ** And V\l 
defy any restaurant to produce a finer salad." 

" YouVe sure you don't mind my providing 
for myself? " she said, timidly. " I thought it — 
it would be — ^nicer." 

** Ever so much nicer. I was a selfish beast 
not to think of it. By Jove — I am hungry." 

Caleb, glancing at the table, saw that it was 
laid for three; at the same moment, the girl, in 
the act of sitting down, glanced at him. " Come 
along, Tatterley," she said — " we're all hungry." 

" Yes — hurry up, Tatterley," exclaimed Don- 
ald—" or there'll be nothing left." 

Caleb had eaten nothing since very early in the 
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day, when he had stopped at a wayside inn for 
some bread and cheese and ale. But he drew 
back hurriedly from the table, with something 
very like a choking in his throat, and took up his 
hat to go. 

" No — no," he said, in a low voice. *' I — I 
couldn't think of it ; I — I'm not hungry — not in 
the least, thank you." 

The two young people exchanged a sympa- 
thetic glance across the little table; then, as if by 
a common impulse, they got up, and each took an 
arm of the old man. 

" You must, Tatterley," said Ella, patting the 
arm she held persuasively. 

" We shan't touch anything unless you join 
us," said Donald, tugging at the other arm. 
Now — don't be obstinate; there's quite enough." 
No — ^no," he said again, striving to get away 
from them. " I couldn't — I couldn't. I'm not 
hungry." He spoke almost querulously, in the 
bitterness that was upon him. 

Nothing would persuade him, and they had to 
sit down at last. Caleb, with a certain humbled 
feeling, presently bade them " good-day," and 
went out — ^leaving them laughing and chatting 
merrily over the poor meal. 
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" Come and see us again, Tatterley," called 
out Donald Brett, as he was departing. 

Good-bye, Tatterley," cried the girl's voice. 
Good-bye — good-bye,*' responded Caleb — 
and went out softly. 

He went back to the dull rooms in Blooms- 
bury, and told the landlady that he should stay 
there until some different arrangement had been 
made; that she was to prepare his meals — as she 
had prepared those of the late Caleb Fry. It 
would all be paid for, he assured her, with a wave 
of his hand. 

The rooms seemed more gaunt, and echoing, 
and sombre than ever, as he sat there that night; 
but he scarcely thought of that. Thoughts were 
crowding upon him that frightened and subdued 
him — thoughts of a gentle, weary-faced woman, 
long dead — of a trembling, shabby figure on its 
knees, pleading for a remembrance of her— of a 
man who lay in a newly-made grave, pressed 
down heavily into the earth with all the weight of 
Caleb Fry's sins upon him. And, fronting all this, 
was the picture of two youthful, hopeful faces, 
looking at each other across a table — ^merry chil- 
dren in a hard world that was waiting to close 
in upon them, and crush them. 
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" They wanted me to eat with them — when 
there was scarcely enough to fill their young 
mouths. They may starve, because of Caleb Fry; 
they may drag out their young lives in misery, 
because of him. It's well you died, Caleb — it's 
well you died." 

He sat huddled up, thinking about it all. 
Then a gentle thought came to him. " If the real 
Tatterley had been here, what would he have 
done? " 

Some comforting thought that the real Tat- 
terley might have acted in something of the same 
fashion as he had done that day, helped and 
soothed him. But he sat late that night, in the 
darkened room, with only the light from the 
street outside showing dimly through the win- 
dows. His head was on his hands, and some big 
and heavy drops forced themselves through his 
fingers, and fell unheeded; and over and over 
again he whispered — " It's well you died, Caleb 
— ^it's well you died! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF A DINNER-PARTY ^AND A WAITING AT TABLE — 

AND A MATTER OF SERVICE. 

There was, of course, no compunction in Caleb 
Fry's mind as to living at the old place in Blooms- 
bury — until such time, at least, as a change in 
events should occur. So, for nearly a week after 
the funeral, the new Tatterley lived quietly there 
— coming and going almost unheeded, with his 
simple wants, in the shape of meals, supplied by 
the landlady. 

He was not to remain long undisturbed. 

Some five days had elapsed, when the door 
was opened unceremoniously one evening, and 
Cousin Hector Kindon came in. He stood there 
for some moments, with his hat thrust on the 
back of his head, and with a new walking cane 
dangling between the first and second fingers of 
his right hand; a diamond ring glistened on the 
little finger of that right hand. Caleb — ^almost 
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forgetful of his new character for a moment — 
looked at him keenly, without speaking. He 
noticed that the dress of his visitor was alto- 
gether more elegant than it had hitherto been. 

" Well," said Cousin Hector at last, advanc- 
ing into the room — " so you're still here— eh? 
You're a cool customer, friend Tatterley." 

The mention of the name was sufficient re- 
minder for Caleb; he got up, and faced the other, 
with some show of meekness. 

" I had nowhere else to go," he said, slowly. 

" What's that to do with it? " asked Cousin 
Hector, with a laugh. " There are many beings 
in this wicked world of ours who have no abiding 
place; but they can't expect their more fortunate 
fellows to support them. Do you think you're 
going to live here for the rest of your natural life, 
you old vagabond? " 

Caleb felt a caustic retort rising to his lips; 
but he remembered, and promptly smothered it, 
and said nothing, although his mouth was set in a 
grim line. 

" I suppose you've got an idea that I'm going 
to support you — eh? " said Cousin Hector. " It's 
pretty cool, to settle yourself down in my place in 
this fashion." 
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Your place! " said Caleb, faintly. 

Yes — my place," exclaimed the other, wag- 
ging his head at him, with his arms akimbo. 
'' Old Fry has left me everything he possessed — 
with the exception of yourself; you're not a 
marketable commodity. I shall let this place, or 
do something with it; you'll have to clear out, 
my ancient friend." 

Caleb fought down a rising passion of words, 
and strove to speak calmly — strove to drag Tat- 
terley forward, and remember what he would 
have said. The effort helped him to some extent. 

" I am an old man," he said, slowly. " I have 
lived here for many years. Mr. — Mr. Wetton 
was good enough to say " 

" That I should possibly do something for 
you? That's very likely, from my esteemed friend 
Wetton's point of view — ^but not from mine. 
You'll have to put your trust in Providence, Tat- 
terley." 

A knock sounded on the panels of the door, 
and the landlady — panting from a long toiling up 
the stairs — entered the room, bearing a tray be- 
fore her. She hesitated for a moment, glancing 
at Cousin Hector nervously, and then put the 
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tray on the table. She was backing out of the 
room, when he called her back. 

" One moment, my good woman. What is 
this? " 

She began pleating up her apron, glancing 
from one to the other. *' It's Mr. Tatterley's din- 
ner, sir,'' she said. 

Cousin Hector stepped forward, and delicately 
raised the cover from the single dish, and looked 
critically at the chop which reposed beneath. 
"Oh! indeed," he said, with a suspicious light- 
ness in his tone — " Mr. Tatterley's dinner. Very 
nice — ^very nice indeed. And who pays you for 
Mr. Tatterley's dinners, my good creature? " 

Caleb stepped forward, with an exclamation; 
but Cousin Hector waved him back, without 
looking at him. 

" Mr. Tatterley told me as 'ow they'd be paid 
for, sir, I do assure you; and 'aving knowed Mr. 
Tatterley all these 'ere years, sir — of course I 

thought as 'ow " Her voice trailed off, and 

she looked reproachfully at Caleb. Cousin Hec- 
tor turned, and shook a rallying forefinger at 
him. 

" You old rascal ! " he said, with his mouth 
creased in a grin. " You not only stick on here, 
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in idleness, in someone else's rooms; but you 
actually live on the fat of the land at someone 
else's expense. Oh! you've taken a leaf from 
your late master's book, friend Tatterley." 

" Caleb Fry never lived at any one else's ex- 
pense," said Caleb, hotly. '' You have everything 
he possessed; he has slighted everyone in the 
world for you — and you begrudge his old servant 
food and shelter." 

" Certainly I do," returned Cousin Hector 
placidly, with eyebrows raised. " I am nothing 
if not honest — and I am not disposed to charity. 
My estimable friend — who has departed this life 
— the late Caleb Fry, has been good enough to 
leave me in possession of his worldly goods, and 
I mean to make the most of them. But your 
dinner is getting cold, my friend; ^eat it — for 
this time, at least." He waved his hand towards 
the tray as he spoke. 

Caleb looked at him sulkily for a moment; 
then his dogged obstinacy came to the rescue, 
and he sat down at the table. The landlady — 
after looking helplessly from one to the other, 
withdrew, and softly closed the door. 

Cousin Hector stood, with his hands behind 
his back, and his shoulders drooping forward. 
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watching Caleb; Caleb continued to eat his chop 
contentedly. After a long pause, Cousin Hec- 
tor spoke. 

" Fm not sure that I won't keep on these 
rooms," he said, musingly. *' The situation's 
handy, and they can't be very expensive. But 
I shan't want you; that woman can do all that's 
necessary here. Can she cook decently, Tat- 
terley? " 

" She has cooked for — for Mr. Fry for a great 
many years," said Caleb, without looking up. 

" Yes, — exactly," replied the other, slowly. 
" But my requirements might be on a more ex- 
tensive scale than those of my late relative." 

" Probably," said Caleb. 

" It would be rather a good joke to give my 
little dinner-party here," said Cousin Hector 
presently, looking round the room. 

"Your — ^your little dinner-party!" said Ca- 
leb, laying down his knife and fork, and glanc- 
ing up at him. 

" Yes — an idea of mine. I'm going to give a 
little dinner to my loving relations; they shall 
congratulate me on my good fortune." 

" They won't come," said Caleb, picking up 
his knife and fork again. 
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" You seem to know a lot about it," replied 
Hector, laughing. *' But Tm inclined to think 
they'll come. You see — I'm a moneyed man, 
Tatterley; and then again, curiosity will bring 
them, ril invite them here — to Caleb Fry's old 
rooms; they shall put their legs under Caleb 
Fry's table, and drink my health out of Caleb 
Fry's glasses — if he's got any. And look here, 
Tatterley " — he bent forward suddenly, and 
brought his hand down with a bang on the table, 
making the tray rattle — " dampie, Tatterley — 
you shall wait on 'em. Caleb Fry's old servant 
shall wait on 'em. That'll just complete it.'* 

Caleb sat back in his chair, and gasped at 
him. Cousin Hector nodded his head a great 
many times, in growing delight at the prospect. 

" I'll shew them that I've stepped into posses- 
sion with a vengeance. We'll give them a nice 
little dinner, Tatterley, and some choice wine; I 
can afford it now. We'll make 'em green with 
envy, Tatterley. Let's see " — he passed his hand 
over his forehead, and pondered for a moment — 
" suppose we say the day after to-morrow — ^yes, 
that'll do. I'll go to a first-class man, and have 
the thing done in style. Till then, Tatterley, 
you can remain; we'll talk about you afterwards. 
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The day after to-morrow, mind, I shall want you 
— so be on the alert, you old villain." Saying 
which playfully, and shaking that rallying fore- 
finger again, he opened the door, and sauntered 
out. 

Caleb jumped up, and made for the door, 
with the evident intention of calling him back; 
then stopped, and walked slowly back to the 
table. 

"A little dinner-party, indeed! And I'm to 
wait on them! " Then a sudden thought struck 
him, and he chuckled grimly. " I will, too; Tat- 
terley shall wait on them — ^and Tatterley will 
hear something.'' He sat down, chuckling, and 
finished his dinner. 

On the appointed day, quite early in the morn- 
ing, the materials for the feast began to arrive; 
bottles of choice wines — fruits of hothouse 
growth — flowers. Caleb's face grew more and 
more grim as the day wore on. Cousin Hector 
had arranged that the dishes were to be sent in 
from a restaurant near at hand; the landlady 
was to keep them hot, and to bring them up as 
they were wanted. 

" A somewhat primitive — not to say Arca- 
dian, arrangement," he remarked to Caleb — " but 
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our relatives will not be too exacting on this oc- 



casion." 



Cousin Hector arrived about an hour before 
his guests were expected — ^perfectly dressed, 
curled and scented; he looked the most out-of- 
place object in the whole dingy room. With the 
help of Caleb — who had got into the grim mock- 
ery of the thing by this time, and was rather look- 
ing forward to it — ^he stuck the flowers about in 
various improvised vases, and got the table 
ready. 

*' Only four of us, Tatterley," he remarked, 
as he spread out the worn old cutlery. " Here, 
I sit; opposite — our amiable friend, Heppy; on 
my left, the partner of his many sorrows, the 
lightsome Sarah Mallows; on my right — sit still, 
trembling heart! — the adorable Milly Prynne, of 
uncertain summers, and of modesty all compact. 
You don't know the adorable Milly, Tatterley? " 
he said, looking up. 

" I — I've heard of her — seen her once," said 
Caleb, suppressing a grin. 

" A timid bird — and coy," said Cousin Hec- 
tor. " She's a sort of second cousin — with a lit- 
tle property; sees imaginary nets for ever spread 
for her guileless feet, and wants to run into them; 
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has a spice of naughtiness about her — not quite 
the genuine article. You'll like her, Tatterley — 
take my word for it." 

" Is there — no one else coming? " asked Ca- 
leb, with more of anxiety than he cared to ac- 
knowledge. 

No one," said Cousin Hector, shortly. 
Donald Brett, Esquire — nephew of the late Ca- 
leb — ^writes me a curt note, to the effect that he 
is busy, and regrets he cannot be present to meet 
his relatives. Jealousy, Tatterley, and green 
envy." A sudden thought occurred to him, and 
he looked at Caleb. " By the way, Tatterley — 
have you ever seen a girl at his rooms — ^very 
pretty girl, mere child, in fact?" 

Once," said Caleb, almost with a snap. 
Pretty little creature, too. Who is she, 
Tatterley? " 

" Don't know," said Caleb, turning away. 
" Here's someone coming upstairs " 

Cousin Hector stepped forward, smiling, and 
with outstretched hand, to welcome the guests — 
turning, for a moment, to Caleb, as he went to- 
wards the door, " Now, mind your manners, you 
old rascal," he whispered. 

The first guests were Mr. and Mrs. Hep- 
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worth Mallows — the gentleman wearing a smil- 
ingly scared look, and bearing the appearance of 
having been dressed, with violence, by his spouse; 
the lady sailed in with a dignity which might 
have overawed anyone but Cousin Hector. His 
smile was more wickedly expansive than ever, as 
he took her hand. 

" So good of you to come, my dear cousin, 
to my poor feast," he said. '' It occurred to 
me that it might more appropriately be held 
here." 

" The last time we met in this room was on 
a melancholy occasion," she responded, looking 
at him stonily. 

"Melancholy? Oh! yes — ^for you — certainly 
melancholy — certainly," he said, with a quick 
nod. 

" For all of us, I trust," she said. " Heppy — 
my cloak! " 

Mr. Mallows stepped forward humbly, and 
took the cloak. Cousin Hector looked at her, 
with his head on one side. " To be frank with 
you — I am nothing if not honest — the occasion 
was not a melancholy one for me. Why should 
I say that it was? Our esteemed friend Caleb 
had run his course; I benefited by his decease. 
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Oh! dear no— there is certainly no question of 
melancholy." 

The third guest arrived at that moment — • 
standing, with captivating nervousness, on the 
threshold for a moment, and then darting in, 
with a little giggle. It was Miss Milly Prynne. 

" Oh! I'm sure I'm so glad there's someone 
else here," she said, glancing round. " I couldn't 
possibly have stopped — ^in a gentleman's rooms, 
too — if I had been alone. Of course, I'm a Bo- 
hemian, and — and all that sort of thing; but I 
should really have had to run away." 

" And left me disconsolate," said Cousin Hec- 
tor, with a lowering of the eyelids, and a forward 
droop of the body. 

She giggled at him, with her head drawn 
down into her shoulders, and then turned, and 
saluted the others. Caleb had been standing, in 
a brown study, looking moodily at them, from a 
comer of the room; but as Cousin Hector, with 
magnificent gestures, waved them to their seats, 
and looked round at him sharply, he remembered 
his duties, and proceeded to serve the dinner. 

The novelty of the situation had stunned him; 
he went about his work mechanically. That he 
should be standing in that room — humbly serving 
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those who had so lately feared him, and grovelled 
at the mere mention of his name; that he should 
hear himself spoken of as a thing mercifully done 
with, and thrust out of the way; that the few ex- 
pressions of sorrow should be stereotyped and 
empty with no slightest stir of human feeling in 
them — all this came upon him as a sharp pain. 
Hard, and dry, and unemotional as he had al- 
ways been supposed to be, he could have cried 
out, with the bitterness and unavailing sorrow 
of it all. But he held it down, and took all things 
as they came to him — with no thought of what 
road he might be treading, or of what its end 
might be. 

Cousin Hector talked incessantly during din- 
ner — ignoring the grimness of Mrs. Hepworth 
Mallows — pressing wine upon the mild Mr. Mal- 
lows — flirting, in an ancient, veiled, half-con- 
temptuous fashion, with Miss Prynne. 

" It is curious to think,'* he said, leaning back 
in his chair, and glancing round upon them — 
" that the redoubtable Caleb lived within these 
walls — seeing no one, with the exception of that 
ancient servitor of his, with the extraordinary 
name. There he is — the old sinner! " He waved 
his hand towards Caleb as he spoke. " Tatterley 
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has descended to me, with the rest of his late 
master's possessions. It's quite in the fitness of 
things that he should be waiting upon us to-day; 
a little whim of mine. I suppose — ^with the ex- 
ception of our ancient friend — some more wine • 
for Mr. Mallows, Tatterley — I was the last person 
to see our lamented relative in the land of the 
living. It was quite an accidental affair too — 
a very fortunate affair for me." 

" It sounds quite like a ghost story," said Miss 
Prynne, with a dismayed glance over one bony 
shoulder. " Do tell us all about it." 

" Curiously enough," said Cousin Hector, 
" the Fates took me that afternoon to see our 
young friend Donald. I arrived at a critical mo- 
ment. Our late lamented one — ever hasty, I 
admit with sorrow — was in the act of doing the 
heavy father business, and cursing his heir. In 
his sweeping maledictions he even included a 
young and beauteous female, who had looked 
with kindly eyes on the loneliness of our young 
friend, and had apparently been partaking of 
tea with him." 

" Disgraceful! " exclaimed Mrs. Mallows, clos- 
ing her eyes. 

" Exactly my idea of the position, although 
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I did not say so," went on Cousin Hector, placid- 
ly. " I endeavoured to show our young friend 
Donald his error; I brought the weight of my 
experience of a hard world to bear upon him. 
Of course, he wouldn't listen." 

" He wouldn't be his dead mother's son if he 
had," exclaimed Mrs. Mallows. Caleb shifted un- 
easily, and seemed about to speak — ^but said noth- 
ing. 

" Then " — Cousin Hector smiled round bland- 
ly upon them all — " it occurred to me that my 
own chance was there. Forgive me if I speak 
plainly; I am nothing, as I have said, if not hon- 
est. In a philosophical fashion, I faced the situa- 
tion. Caleb had cursed his heir; he wanted an- 
other; why should I not be that other? That was 
the position; behold the result. I am that 
other." He leaned back in his chair, and held 
up a glass of wine, and then drank the wine with 
evident relish. 

"Oh! how clever of you, Cousin Hector," 
sighed Miss Prynne, looking at him with linger- 
ing admiration. 

" Clever! Stuflf and nonsense — I don't see 
where the cleverness comes in," cried Mrs. Mal- 
lows wrathfully, and with some scorn. "To 
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wheedle an old fool like Caleb, who didn't know 
his own mind about money matters — or at least 
about what to do with his money. Clever, in- 
deed! Caleb never possessed a conscience, or he 
couldn't have acted as he has done." 

" My dear — my dear," said Mr. Mallows, 
mildly. " Remember the dead, my love, remem- 
ber the dead. This is excellent wine, my dear 
Kindon." 

" You have no reason to say anything," 
snapped his wife. " If Td remembered the dead 
a little more, and not devoted the best years of 
my life to the living — yes, the best years of my 
life, Heppy; if I'd spoken softly to them, as some 
people have doubtless done " — she glanced at 
Cousin Hector, and raised her chin, and closed 
her eyes for a moment — " we might be in a dif- 
ferent position to-day." 

" The good are ever misjudged," said Hector, 
softly. " To be frank with you, I saw my oppor- 
tunity; being a somewhat good judge of char- 
acter, I was able to get on the blind side of our 
deceased relative. I knew something of his ob- 
stinacy; I pretended a very perfect carelessness 
about the matter — told him I was not interested 
in the matter — suggested merely that, should the 
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money come to me, I might find means to in- 
crease it." He threw back his head and laughed 
silently. " That was a splendid idea of mine — 
to increase it. I am really afraid that I shall only 
spend it; there's plenty to last my time. But 1 
could see that it was a great point with friend 
Caleb — and I went out of this room that night, 
with an absolute feeling of certainty that an- 
other will would be written, and that I knew the 
name of the lucky individual who would fig- 
ure in it, as surely as I know it now. Not 
wheedling, my dear Cousin Sarah," he added, 
turning to Mrs Mallows — " that's not the 
right word. Call it diplomacy — ^sounds much 
better." 

With rage, and shame, and deadly hate of the 
man all struggling together in his heart, Caleb 
stood helplessly looking on. As they ate and 
drank, with the mean and sordid talk to enliven 
the repast, he had a sudden bitter memory of 
another meal — a poor one indeed, with two young 
and happy faces looking at each other across 
the food that had not quite cost a florin — of two 
bright-eyed children of this world, made poor 
by him; and yet unspoilt by any poverty. He re- 
membered how they had pressed him to eat with 
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them, when there was so little to be eaten, after 
all; how merry and how full of hope had been 
their hearts. 

The dinner was over at last, and the guests 
gone. Cousin Hector threw himself down in a 
chair, with an air of deep content, and lit an- 
other cigar. He had been drinking somewhat 
heavily; he had even sent Milly Prynne away, 
with glimpses of Heaven, by leaning a wine- 
flushed face over her shoulder for a moment, as 
he assisted her with her cloak. He was in a com- 
paratively amiable frame of mind now, and he 
shouted for Tatterley. 

" Where on earth has the old idiot gone? '' 
he exclaimed. "Oh! here you are. Sit down, 
Tatterley — I want to talk to you. Sit down." 

" I'd rather stand," said Caleb, with his thin 
hands gripping at a chair-back. 

" Please yourself," said Hector, blowing a 
cloud at him. " What do you think of the rela- 
tives — eh? " 

" They're all about alike," said Caleb, shortly. 

" Not much to choose between 'em— eh? 
Sweet Sarah Mallows thinks I've robbed her — 
and the others — ^well, it doesn't matter what any 
of them think, if it comes to that. By the way. 
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Tatterley, the dinner-party was a success; you 
did very well." 

Caleb was silent, merely looking at him with 
a grim smile hovering about his mouth. 

" Fve changed my mind about you, Tatter- 
ley; I'll keep you on," said Cousin Hector, ex- 
amining the ash of his cigar closely. " You'll 
have to work, that's all — ^you can't be potter- 
ing about as you have been in the habit of doing. 
Yes — I'll keep you on." 

" No, thank you," said Caleb, shaking his 
head. 

Cousin Hector stared up at him. " What the 
devij do you mean? " he exclaimed. " What are 
you going to do, if you don't stop here? " 

" That's my affair, I think," said Caleb, 
slowly. 

" But only a few days since you were crying 
out about being sent away," said Hector, in sur- 
prise. " What fit have you got now, you old 
fool?" 

" I've changed my mind," said Caleb. " You'll 
have to get someone else to — to wait on you." 

" That's easily done," replied Cousin Hector, 
with a laugh. " After all, I only did it as a spe- 
cies of charity." 
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"I thought you never indulged in charity," 
said Caleb. 

"That's the first and last occasion. You'll 
clear out of this place to-morrow— do you hear? '' 
To-night, if you like." 
Don't answer me, you old villain! If I wasn't 
in such a devilish good temper, I'd talk to you in 
a fashion you wouldn't care for. Pass me that 
bottle." 

Caleb put his hand on the bottle — ^gripping 
it by the neck for a moment, as though he would 
have used it as a weapon; then he put it down 
by the other's elbow. 

" Pour some out — look sharp! " 

Caleb slowly poured out the wine, and stood 
by, while the other drank. As Cousin Hector 
put down the empty glass, he glanced up, and 
shook his head at the shabby figure. 

" You're a damned queer old bird — ^you are," 
he said, grinning. " But you've done well to- 
day, Tatterley — and I forgive you. Here — take 
this — ^your wages. Be off with you." He tossed 
a sovereign on to the table. 

Caleb looked at it for a moment, and then 
picked it up, and put it in his pocket. " Any- 
thing else," he said. 
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" No — ^get out. I'll finish my cigar, and go 
home." 

Caleb paused at the door, to look back at him; 
he was leaning back in his chair, with the cigar 
stuck in one corner of his mouth, puffing the 
smoke upwards towards the ceiling. 

Caleb opened the door, and went out softly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WITH MORE OF SERVICE — ^AND THE RADIANT FAIRY 

— AND A MATCHMAKER. 

After that dinner-party, there had been a sud- 
den fierce desire in Caleb Fry's mind to declare 
himself — to make known the trick that had been 
played, and have done for ever with the whole 
sorry business. All unconsciously, Cousin Hec- 
tor had exposed his hand, and Caleb saw clearly 
the hideousness of the blunder that had been 
committed. 

So new and so strange had been the life of 
the past few days, that Caleb had had things 
forced upon his understanding which could never, 
under the circumstances of the life he had dis- 
carded, have been apparent to him. In his new 
character, he looked upon these things as an out- 
sider, perched up aloft, unobserved, and yet ob- 
serving all things. He was a man to whom only 

things in strong contrast could have appealed— 
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for whom the smaller aspects of life had no mov- 
ing power at any time. He saw now clearly what 
must have happened had he really been in the 
grave, beyond the power to help or alter anything 
his obstinacy might have done; he was grateful 
for the disguise which had helped him to that 
knowledge. 

Yet, with all this, the cunning of the man 
showed him that he must do nothing hastily; 
that, whatever his future action, he must judge 
calmly, and take account of all the issues. 

In justice be it said, that the softer and more 
human feelings which had grown up in his breast 
were not wholly crushed out by the events of the 
dinner-party; probably they never would be 
wholly crushed out again. And, with that softer 
mood dominant, the old man, humbled by his 
lesson, turned toward the son of his dead favour- 
ite sister. 

" The man on whom I might have had a claim 
— if only as the servant Tatterley, the old man 
without a friend — has mocked and insulted me, 
and cast me adrift. Let me see what the boy 
who never had cause to think kindly of me, or 
of anyone connected with me, will say to me. Let 
me try him next." 
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With this thought in his mind, he hiade his 
way to Donald Brett on the following morning. 

That young gentleman was at breakfast — 
looking fresh, and bright, and wholesome, and 
more boyish than ever. He welcomed Caleb 
boisterously. 

" Hullo, Tatterley! " he exclaimed — " you are 
an early bird! Have you had breakfast? I'm 
sorry I've eaten the only two eggs; there's only 
bread and butter, and some coffee. Sit down, 
Tatterley." 

" I — I've — had breakfast," said Caleb, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Well — have a cup of coffee, at any rate. 
Sit down." 

Caleb remembered his character, and shook 
his head, watching Donald keenly as he spoke. 

" I am your — your late uncle's servant," he 
said, in a low voice. 

" You shouldn't say that," said Donald, 
quickly, with something of a pained note in his 
voice. " My uncle was an old limb, I admit, and 
I've no cause to think too well of him — but that's 
no reason why I should quarrel with you, Tat- 
terley. Why — hang it all — ^you're about the only 
one who comes to see me, or takes any interest 
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in me, the only man, at least," he added, hastily, 
with a sudden flush on his face. " Besides, we're 
in the same boat, you and I; I'm as poor as the 
Devil, and you " 

" I haven't a penny — ^at least, I hadn't yester- 
day. I — I earned a sovereign last night." He 
looked at Donald, and smiled. 

" That's lucky," said Donald. " Sovereigns 
are rare birds nowadays." 

" Mr. Hector Kindon paid me a sovereign — 
for a matter of — a matter of service," said Caleb. 
" I waited on his guests at a little dinner-party." 

"Ah! he's giving dinner-parties, is he?" ex- 
claimed the other, laughing. 

" Yes — to his relatives — to celebrate his good 
fortune. You were to have been there? " 

" He asked me. But I don't like the man — 
and I didn't see any reason for going. I don't 
get on well with any of them. They've got a 
habit of saying hard things about my mother, 
when they get the chance, and then — ^well, then 
I generally lose my temper." He turned away, 
frowning. " Tatterley, there wasn't a better 
woman on God's earth than my mother." There 
were tears in the boy's eyes as he looked at 
Caleb. 
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Caleb felt his own heart going thick and 
heavy — ^much as the real Tatterley's might have 
done, at the mention of that woman. Donald 
Brett was unconsciously pleading for himself, 
with a strength he never could have guessed. 
A sudden resolve sprang up in the mind of the 
old man, and he gave voice to it. 

" I am an old man," he said slowly, " unex- 
pectedly cut adrift — without a friend in the 

world '' 

You mustn't say that," said Donald. 
Thank you," said Caleb, flushing a little. 
I came here to ask — to ask if you will let me 
— ^let me serve you. Let me take the place I 
held to Caleb Fry. Indeed, I want no wages." 
He spoke with an earnestness that was startling, 
in his fear that he might not be understood — 
that he might not be able to carry out the pur- 
pose in his mind. 

" My dear fellow," said Donald, laughing — 
" I don't want a servant. The woman who comes 
in every day does all I want. Besides, I'm so 
awfully hard up, that I can scarcely provide for 
myself sometimes. You mightn't get enough to 
eat, Tatterley." 

** I eat very little," said Caleb. " If you will 
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not let me come here, there is no other place to 
which I can go — except the workhouse." 

" Well, we can't let you do that. Come here, 
and welcome, if you put it that way — ^at all 
events until you can find time to look about you. 
But Fm afraid I can't give you anything to 
do." 

Caleb looked slily at him, with a half-smile. 
" I thought there might be notes, or — or mes- 
sages I could take sometimes perhaps." 

Donald swung round upon him, with shining 
eyes, and caught his hand, and wrung it. " You 
are a clever chap, Tatterley," he exclaimed. " I'd 
never have thought of that. Oh! You can be of 
tremendous help to me." He looked him in the 
eyes, in his frank, boyish fashion. " Have you 
ever, in the whole course of your life, Tatterley, 
seen anyone quite so sweet and nice? " 

Caleb understood him, and caught the idea, 
in the true Tatterley manner. " I don't think I 
ever have," he said. 

" Thank you, Tatterley, thank you," said 
Brett, wringing his hand again. " You're a dear 
good fellow." 

He turned away, and filled a pipe, and lit it, 
and stood — ^with legs apart, and head thrown 
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back — smoking, and looked smilingly at the 
other. 

" It's a queer thing," he said, " that the two 
people whom Caleb Fry forgot, and left out in the 
cold, should have come together like this. And 
look here, Tatterley," he added, in his youthful, 
hopeful fashion — " we'll do better than any of 
'em. We'll work, Tatterley, and get rich, and 
famous. We've got to work now, Tatterley, 
harder than ever — for someone else's sake — eh? " 
He stepped forward, and held out his hand again. 
" Your hand on it, Tatterley — for someone else's 
sake. And poverty, or hunger, or anything else, 
shall have no power to hold us back." 

Caleb, with that bitter loneliness and shame 
surging up within him, took the hand, with 
bowed head, and grasped it for a moment. All 
the better things within him, too, born of that 
loneliness and shame, prompted him to hold the 
hand, and cling to it, as to a spar in darkest 
waters, as he replied — " I want to help you — if 
you will let me." 

" That's a bargain, then," cried the other, 
cheerily. " I'm not working this morning; I'm 
taking a holiday." He hesitated, and looked 
critically at his pipe. " The fact is, Miss — Miss 
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Tarrant — is going for a walk this morning, and I 
— I promised— or half promised, to meet her, if 
I had time/' He glanced round at the little clock. 

Caleb nodded; the spirit of Tatterley was 
very strong within him now. 

" So we'd better walk together, Tatterley," 
the boy went on. " Come along." 

Caleb shook his head. " Oh! you won't want 
me," he said. " And look at my clothes." He 
looked down at his worn and shabby garments 
as he spoke. 

" Quite artistic," said Donald. " Oh! you 
must come, Tatterley " — ^he had got hold of Ca- 
leb's arm by this time — '' I'm simply dying to 
talk to someone; I seem to have such a lot to talk 
about. And you understand all about it — and 
sympathise. Come along." 

Caleb — ^in his new character of sympathetic 
friend — ^had his hat jammed violently on his head, 
and was forthwith dragged out of the place. 
Donald kept fast hold of his arm all the way, as 
though fearful that he should try to escape, and 
talked unceasingly — and on one subject. 

" It's awfully good of you, Tatterley, to tell 
me that you like her so well — that you've never 
seen anybody one half so sweet. Of course, I 
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•know that every fellow who sees her must be in 
love with her — it's only natural they should be; 
there never was such a girl in all the wide world 
before. And she's my friend, Tatterley — actually 
tells me that there's no one else who is so great 
a friend — in fact, that she hasn't got another 
friend. That's why I'm going to work so hard, 
Tatterley: I've got nothing to offer her now — 
but I shall have. She's just as poor as I am — 
poorer, if anything. That brute of an uncle of 
mine ruined her father; the poor old chap died of a 
broken heart. I'll never forgive him for that; 
I can't. And he suggested awful things about her 
when he first saw her at my rooms. She is pure 
and good as the angels; I always want to kneel 
down in front of her, and pray to her. A fellow 
simply couldn't look into her eyes, and be a 
blackguard. Did you ever see such eyes, Tat- 
terley? " 

On and on he went — now in highest Heaven 
— now in blackest despair; now in surest hope — 
now crying out against the Fate that kept him 
poor, and held him from his goddess. Caleb was 
carried on in the torrent — ^whirled off his bal- 
ance — tossed hither and thither on the tide of 
splendid, passionate earnestness. He was still 
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giddy with it all when they saw her coming slowly 
and shyly towards them, in one of the tree-shaded 
avenues of St. James's Park. 

The shadows of leaves that flickered about 
her seemed to be the gentler and softer because 
they touched her; the whispering old trees 
seemed to lean together to whisper how beau- 
tiful a thing was this that walked beneath 
them. 

She put her hand in Donald's, with her eyes — 
that longed and tried to tell him so much — full 
upon his own; and all the great outside com- 
monplace world was straightway forgotten — ^a 
mere world, formed and planned since the be- 
ginning of things, that they might meet. Caleb 
was in the mood to draw a magic circle round 
them, and hold them so, in the sunlight, un- 
touched and unspoiled by any outside thing, for 
ever. 

She turned to Caleb, and held out her hand to 
him. " Tatterley, too," she said, in a low voice. 

They were wandering up and down presently 
— ^just within sight of the old man; and he was 
sitting on a seat, stealing glances after them. 
He saw them almost stop sometimes, as they 
talked; saw her look round at the boy with a 
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sudden quick intelligence, to grasp a thought he 
had. 

He had dozed, as he sat there in the sunshine, 
and was presently awakened to find them one on 
each side of him; both merry faces turned on 
him. He sat up with a start. 

" I want you to take me home, Tatterley,'' 
said Ella Tarrant, squeezing his arm. 

" Certainly, — certainly," he said, vaguely; 
then, glancing at Donald, he hesitated. 

" Oh! he can't take me now; I've told him he 
must go back, and do some work. I want you to 
take me, Tatterley." 

" Well, but you know I can do my work at 
any time — sit up half the night, if necessary," 
said Donald, in something of an injured tone. 
" Besides, Tatterley's tired — bound to be." He 
nudged Caleb as he spoke. 

" If Tatterley can't take me home — I'll go 
home alone," she said. 

That settled the matter, and they all stood up. 
She let her hand rest in the boy's for a moment, 
and Caleb heard her words; he could not have 
got out of the way, because his legs were hard 
against the seat. " I've given you all this long, 
long time, Donald " — ^he caught the hand a little 
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firmer for the word — " and now I want Tatterley 
to walk home with me. I'm sure you won't mind 
that." 

" I won't mind anything, Ella, if you think 
it's right," he whispered. " Only I don't seem 
to like to lose sight of you, even for a min- 
ute." 

" But I shall be quite safe," she cried, with 
eyebrows prettily raised. 

" Oh! it isn't that— I don't meant that." 

" Good-bye, Donald," she said. 

** Good-bye, Ella." He looked jealously at Ca- 
leb, in whose arm she had slipped her hand. 
" Take care of her, Tatterley." Caleb, with 
imaginary insulting ruffians tossed aside by the 
strength of his arm, went down the path with 
her. 

" Tatterley," she said softly — " look round, 
and tell me if he has gone." 

Caleb, with a fine air of carelessness, looked 
round. " Still standing there," he said. 

"Ah! poor boy," she sighed. "It wouldn't 
do for me to look round — ^would it? He'd only 
be running after us again." 

Certain to do it," said Caleb, decisively. 
Let us hurry, and get out of the gate," she 
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said — " then I shan't be tempted." She dragged 
him on impetuously as she spoke. 

Then it came about that Caleb — for the sec- 
ond time that day — ^played the sympathetic 
friend. For, with her young heart all athrob with 
joy, and hope, and tenderness, half-expressed, she 
longed to ask, and cross-question, and confirm 
that which never would need confirmation in her 
mind — that about which there was no question, 
now or at any future time. 

There was no need for any name to be used; 
there could be but one person on all the wide 
earth, to whom every created thing had subordi- 
nate place. 

" He has told me," she said, softly, " that you 
have offered to live with him, and help him, and 
look after him, Tatterley. I want to thank you, 
Tatterley — to tell you how good I know you are, 
to do this. I love everyone who is kind to him." 

" I can do little to help him," said Calebj at a 
loss for words. " I — I asked him to take me in ; 
I was homeless." 

" And of course, he said you were to come," 
she replied, with a splendid appreciation of the 
situation. " That is exactly what he would say." 
She carried her head a little higher as she spoke. 
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" He's very fond of you," said Caleb, looking 
at her out of the corner of his uncovered eye. 
She gave his arm a tighter grip, and smiled, and 
looked round at him, with all the rosy tints about 
her face coming and going. 

" If I tell you something, Tatterley, will you 
promise not to tell anyone — never anyone on 
earth; will you remember always that I told you, 
and that no one was to know? " 

" I promise," he said. There was little he 
would not have promised, in the mood to which 
the events of that morning had brought him. 
She leaned a little nearer to him as they walked. 

" There's no one I can tell, Tatterley, except 
you. You will be near him always, and will be 
able to remember; knowing it, you will help him, 
perhaps, even more than you might have done, 
out of your good heart — for my sake." 

" What is it? " asked Caleb, gently. 

" I love him with all my heart and soul; I 
think there is no one anywhere so clever, and so 
kind, and so noble; I have never met anyone 
who has been so good to me. There is no wrong 
in telling you this; it is to be our secret always, 
Tatterley — ^yours and mine. And because I love 
him so dearly, you are never to leave him. Tatter- 
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ley — not that you ever could — and are always to 
be faithful and kind to him." 

He promised all that she asked; it seemed so 
easy, with that bright and anxious young face so 
near his own. He felt the old Caleb Fry slipping 
away, beyond grasp — farther and farther every 
minute. ^^ 

With that new confidence bet^en them, they 
went on happily, stopping at last at the corner of 
a quiet street. And then a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. 

She bent forward suddenly, and took his lined 
old face between her hands, and kissed him quick- 
ly on the cheek. " Because I love him, and be- 
cause you are his good and faithful friend,'* she 
whispered. When he recovered, she was flitting 
down the street. 

He walked towards Donald Brett's lodging 
with other strange thoughts crowding about him. 
No woman's lips had touched his face since that 
other woman had died in his arms, twelve long 
years before. And this girl had kissed him be- 
cause she thought him " good and faithful." 

" She told me I ruined her father; I suppose 
I did," muttered Caleb, humbly. " Caleb Fry is 
her bitterest enemy — or was her bitterest enemy; 
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Tatterley is a good fellow. Bless the little witch 
— and she's fond of that boy, too. Now — what 
would Tatterley have done with 'em — what would 
poor Tatterley have done? " 

He turned the question over and over in his 
mind, with gradually lessening perplexity, as he 
walked. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF CERTAIN ENCHANTED STREETS AND A WON- 
DROUS STORY AND A CHURCH. 

Although Caleb Fry took no active part in 
the completion of the little love-story which was 
being unfolded before him, it is safe to assert that 
he watched it keenly — that, casting all practical 
questions to the winds, in the true Tatterley man- 
ner, he watched it sympathetically, and with 
growing hope. 

For they were so young, and they were com- 
ing to each other's arms with so much of tender, 
blushing hesitancy, and all the hard, cold world 
seemed to stand aside, with softened roar, for 
them, that Caleb looked on, with his caustic hu- 
mour dead, and with almost a reverence in his 
thought of it all, that he could have felt for no 
story that held the taint of any earthly grossness. 

It was something so far above anything he had 
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known or dreamed of, that he could apply no 
rules of life, as he knew them, to it. 

They met often — with that new feeling in 
their hearts, unconfessed, that they should not 
be apart. 

On one summer evening, Donald waited in 
the street near the art school the girl still at- 
tended. Backward and forward he paced — 
watching the door that opened churlishly now 
and then, to let uninteresting students out, and 
to give him a glimpse of the interior — ^wonder- 
ing jealously to whom she might be talking, and 
what daring creature might be looking at her. 

She appeared at last, framed in the dark door- 
way for a moment, glancing this way and that ; he 
was on the other side of the street, with his heart 
going heavily. She gathered some small parcels 
she carried under her arm, and turned away from 
the door, and set off, with a last backward glance, 
homewards. 

He was across the street in a moment, and 
beside her; she turned, and looked at him shyly 
and happily; there seemed no need for any words 
to be said at the moment. There had been the 
contemplation in her mind of the weary walk 
home alone; the figure that was ever foremost 
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in her mental landscape had appeared as a real- 
ity — and all her world was alight with fairy lamps, 
and all the sweet harp of life in tune. 

" I thought I might wait for you," he said at 
last, having possessed himself of the parcels. 

" It — ^it's very kind of you," she replied, steal- 
ing a glance at him. " I felt so very tired — and 
so lonely — when I came out; I stopped longer 
than I might have done, because I didn't like to 
face the walk home. Everything has seemed to 
go wrong with me to-day." 

" I shouldn't have thought that things could 
ever go wrong with you," he said. 

She laughed — with a little trembling sigh at 
the end of the laugh. " Oh! yes — they can," she 
said, shaking her head. 

" Can't I — can't I make you forget all about 
them — for a little time, at. least? " he asked, try- 
ing to look into her face. 

"Oh! yes — I've forgotten them now — ^but 
they'll come back again. I always seem to for- 
get all about my troubles when — when my friend 
is with me." 

" That's awfully nice of you — that's like you 
to say that," he whispered impetuously. " And 
— if we were always together — if I could always 
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be with you, you'd never have time to think 
about your troubles — eh, Ella? " 

" I suppose not," she said, without looking at 
him. She sprang off at a tangent, in quite the 
feminine fashion. " What have you been doing 
all day? '' 

It was an unfortunate question, and he rushed 
into the breach. ** Thinking about you; I seem 
always to be doing that, on all the days of the 
week." 

" Thinking about me? " She turned her eyes 
fully upon him for a moment, with the least possi- 
ble suggestion of roguery in their depths. 

"Yes — about you. Ah! Ella — you know 
what I mean; you know all I want to say to you. 
All the singers and poets on the wide earth 
couldn't say or sing what I want to tell you to- 
night — what I have been wanting to tell you since 
first I met you. All the painters of all the ages 
have never painted a woman whose face is any- 
thing like yours; all the music of heaven isn't 
half so sweet as your voice to me. All the world 
is you — all my world, at least, dear. When I 
wake in the morning, you begin my day for me; 
when I sleep at night, I see you the last of all, 
as my eyes close. I love you — I love you." 
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She did not turn away from him, with studied 
mock modesty or coyness; in her happy inno- 
cence and purity, she slipped her hand through his 
arm, and rested her soft cheek against his sleeve 
for a moment, in a natural caress. 

** Of course, I'm afraid you can't possibly 
think anything of me; it isn't to be expected," 
he went on, half-hesitatingly. " I — I'm just your 
good friend, and I " 

" Are you quite sure of that, Donald? " 

He turned to her suddenly, stopping her, and 
looking fully into the eyes upturned to his in the 
darkened streets. " My sweetheart," he whis- 
pered — then, half laughingly, " No, I'm not sure 
of anything. I wish — I wish I could think 
that " 

" Donald, dear " — there was a little pleading 
note in the soft voice — " you won't laugh at 
me?" 

" Laugh at you ! My dearest — I " 

" Well, then — ^listen." She screwed up that 
soft little forehead in perplexity, and looked at 
him with that deeper light burning in her eyes. 
" Oh! must I say it, Donald? " 

" Yes — I want to hear you." It was a quiet 
street, and he came nearer, with her hands hidden 
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away and lost in his own — ^with nothing in all his 
vision but her eyes. 

" I love you, Donald; I love you with all my 
heart, and with all my soul. Ah! Don — I shall 
never be tired any more." She bent her face 
down, and put her lips to his hands — ^keeping 
her face hidden for a moment, while he bent 
above her. 

Then they went on, through the streets that 
are never like the streets of this world's cities, 
when we look at them with the eyes of that 
wondrous time. There was so much to be said 
— so much to be wondered at. And when they 
came at last into the street in which she lived, 
and it became necessary for him to part from her, 
he took her into his arms, under shelter of the 
friendly darkness, and seemed as though he would 
never release her. 

Even after she had gone, it becanje necessary 
that he should wander and flit about that street, 
like an uneasy ghost, for an hour or two. Then 
the necessity for telling someone all the strange 
story came upon him, and he rushed home to 
Tatterley. 

Caleb was dozing, with one elbow on the table, 
and his cheek on his hand — swaying backwards 
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nd forwards, with much of gurgling; he started 
•ride-awake as Donald came impetuously in. 

** Tatterley," cried the boy, swinging tl^e door 
losed, and putting his back against it, and stand- 
ig there, with eyes dancing — ** Tatterley — I'm 
he happiest man in all the world." 

Caleb's wits had been sharpened by recent 
xperiences: he got up, and faced the other, and 
odded solemnly. " You've seen her, then? " he 
aid. 

" Seen her! Why — ^how did you know 
hat?" 

"Oh! I guessed," said Caleb. " I— I don't 
now what put it in my head." 

" Yes — I've seen her," said Donald, advancing 
ito the room, and throwing his hat on the table, 
nd looking smilingly at the hat. " You remem- 
er what I told you about her, Tatterley? Well 
-think of the wonder of it; she loves me — she's 
3ld me so. Think of it." 

He stepped back, to watch the effect of the 
-emendous words; Caleb nodded again. "Just 
D," he said — " of course." 

" Well, you take it very coolly," said Donald, 
:aring at him. " Is it such an every-day occur- 
ence? " 
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" No — no," said Caleb, slowly. " But I knew 
all about it belore; I saw it all." 

" Qh! you couldn't possibly have done that," 
exclaimed the other — " it's quite impossible. 
The wonder of it takes my breath away. To 
think that she — oh! it doesn't seem possible. 
I'm half afraid I'm dreaming." 

" Well, you seem wide awake enough," said 
Caleb, with a chuckle. 

The boy came to him, and put his hands on 
the old man's shoulders, swaying him about 
boisterously. ** Yes — ^it's no dream," he said, 
" it's just a dear reality. She told me herself that 
she loved me, Tatterley. Oh! there isn't any 
woman on the wide earth that's half so sweet 
and gentle. She's right up above me — ^high 
as the stars, Tatterley; she should never have 
been born into this poor, mean world of ours. 
And yet — she makes the world like Heaven, 
just by being here. Ah! you can't under- 
stand — ^you've n^ver been in love, Tatterley." 
He released Caleb's shoulders, and turned 
away. 

Some memory of words the dead man had 
spoken swept over Caleb; some spirit of justice 
to the poor forgotten creature lying in the grave 
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prompted him to speak — to give some hint of the 
poor story. 

" You think Tatterley couldn't possibly have 
been in love with anyone," he said, sadly. " I 
can understand you clearly; I loved someone very 
dearly once." 

Donald turned to look at him, wonderingly, 
without speaking. 

" It was never any use, and she never knew; 
she married someone else; she's dead, long years 
ago. 

** I'm sorry, Tatterley," said the other, gently. 
" Who was it? " 

" Your mother." It was only right, he 
thought, to show that better, more human side 
of the dead man — to hold up that hidden ro- 
mance, that It might cover, even in his own 
mind, the naked bitterness of Tatterley's 
failure. 

The boy looked at him, with something of 
awe — ^with something, too, of keenest pity for 
the story that had never been completed. " My 
— my mother! " he breathed. " But — but she 
never knew — ^never guessed." 

"No one ever guessed; what did it matter? 
Who was Tatterley, that any love should come 
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to him? " He turned away, with that shame 
burning in his breast again. 

" Poor old chap! " said the boy softly. " I— 
I didn't know anyone could suffer without crying 
out, like that. I understand now why youVe 
been so good to me." 

Caleb turned away quickly, and sat down. 
The boy went to the window, and looked out into 
the summer night, murmuring a little song to 
himself happily. 

That softened mood on Caleb made him care- 
less of practical things; the boy's happiness — the 
strange position in which he himself stood, as the 
new Tatterley, confessing to a tender little love 
story that had never been his, save by right of his 
new character and name — all these things drove 
what of hardness remained further and further 
into the background. He got up softly, and came 
across the darkened room, and sat down on the 
ottoman, near the dreaming boy. 

" And what are you going to do? " he said at 
last, steadily. 

" I don't understand you," said Donald, look- 
ing round. 

"About this — about Miss Tarrant?" said 
Caleb. 
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" What can I do? We're both as poor as the 
poorest of church mice, Tatterley; rm working 
ust as hard as I possibly can. But I can't ask 
ler to share the little I have with me — can I? " 

" Is her own lot any better? " said Caleb, ear- 
estly. " This girl tells you she loves you — trusts 
erself to you — and you tell me you don't know 
^hat you're going to do. Shame on you, sir! " 
^aleb got up excitedly, and paced across the 
Dom. 

Donald stared at him in astonishment. " But 
-Tatterley — dearly as I love her — what can I 
o? Tell me — help me! " 

Caleb stopped, and looked across at the boy, 
Landing in the half light of the window. 

" You'll be rich some day," he said. 

" Of course I shall; it's only a question of 
me," said the boy; petulantly. " Well? " 

" If you were rich to-night, what would you 
o? " persisted the old man. 

** Marry her — take her out of all care and 
ouble for ever." 

" And you think she'll value you the more 
hen you're rich? " said Caleb. 

"You know she won't, Tatterley; how can 
DU suggest such a thing? " 
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" If you were ill, or in trouble, or anything 
was wrong with you — do you think she'd hesi- 
tate to come to you, though all the world stood 
between — do you think she would? " 

" Why do you ask me those questions? You 
know that nothing would keep her from me. 
You have seen her yourself — ^you have heard her 
speak. Is there another woman like her? " 

" And yet you'll leave her to eat her heart 
out," said Caleb, with a great show of indigna- 
tion. '' Knowing all this, you'll ask me what 
you are to do." He turned away again, with a 
contemptuous gesture of the hands. The boy 
was silent for a long minute; then he swung 
round — animated and purposeful. 

" By Jove — Tatterley," he exclaimed — 
" you're right — ^you're always right. I won't 
leave her alone, with that wretched old aunt, an- 
other day — ^at least, not a minute longer than I 
can help. Why — Gloving each other as we do — 
Fate is sure to be good to us; nothing can pos- 
sibly go wrong, can it, Tatterley? We're bound 
to succeed, somehow or other. With her beside 
me — sweet girl! — there's nothing I can't accom- 
plish — no world too great for me to conquer. 
You're a wonderful fellow, Tatterley!" 
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They talked it all over tl^at night; how easy 
it all seemed, to one of them, at least, in the 
mere discussion! How easily that obstacle might 
be removed; how lightly one might spring over 
tfiis! Donald talked, for the most part; Caleb 
was a sympathetic listener, buoyed into hoping 
all things by the earnestness of the boy — look- 
ing forward, with something of heart-fluttering, 
to the coming romance. 

And when, in the early hours of the morning, 
Donald finally went to bed, and Caleb lay down 
on the improvised bed in the studio that had 
been made up for him, the youthful bride and 
bridegroom had already — in prospect — set out 
upon a rose strewn triumphal way through this 
bleak world, with no possible gnawing thoughts 
of board and lodging to distress them. 

Thus it happened that, on a sunny summer 
morning — sl morning fitted by smiling Heaven 
to the occasion — Donald ate no breakfast, and 
tried every pipe he possessed, and found they 
would not light, and put on his gloves, and pulled 
them off again a dozen times, and whistled, and 
laughed, and sang, and was moody by turns; and 
Caleb brushed his shabby clothes, and made him- 
self as presentable as circumstances permitted. 
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and tried to look back, and to view events in a 
calm and judicial spirit — until his head was in a 
whirl, and he could only let blind chance rule 
him, and sweep him on, gasping. 

Then Ella — ^blushing, and radiant, and trenl- 
bling — came in; and sane and practical thought 
fled completely. Caleb busied himself about the 
room, while they stood together by the window, 
whispering; she clinging to the boy now, with 
such perfection of trust and constancy — such a 
sweet and modest surrender — that Caleb could 
not have drawn upon that ancient caustic hu- 
mour of his, on any account. 

Fate had struck her first blow for them, by 
putting into Donald's hands the money for some 
water-colour drawings, finished a long time since; 
it would give them a modest few days in a little 
village, in the heart of the Surrey hills; the fu- 
ture — the rosy future — was not an actuality to be 
reckoned with yet. 

They went out into the streets, with a smile 
of pity for the poor wretches hurrying on busi- 
ness ways — with a feeling in their hearts that, 
though they could not hear them, every joyous- 
tongued bell, in every steeple of the great city, 
must be tossing wildly, in sheer unrestrainable 
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delight — with every pulse attuned to catch the 
spirit-music that is all about us, and is yet so 
seldom heard. 

The church was only at a little distance — a 
grey old place, with the noise and roar of traffic 
surging all about it. Inside were cool grey shad- 
ows, and high old pews, and a frowning, heavy- 
fronted organ, which had been restored at about 
the middle of the Stuart period. A little cluster 
of lights burned in the far distance, and the sun- 
light slanted through the great windows, and 
lit up the records of other children of this world, 
who had loved, and laughed, and wept, and car- 
ried their dreams beyond the knowledge of men. 
They walked through the alternate sunlight and 
shadow, hand in hand, looking straight before 
them — Caleb following. A sympathetic pew- 
opener met them half way — sidling up to them, 
with discreet and unintelligible murmurs, and 
then preceding them, with backward glances of 
encouragement. 

At the altar, Donald turned, and looked at 
Caleb. " Remember," he whispered — " you give 
my darling to me, Tatterley. Listen for the 
words." 

Caleb listened accordingly, and was prgmpt 
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to the word. Ella stole a little hand behind her 
for a moment, as he spoke, and felt for his, and 
gave it a little squeeze; all the lonely old man's 
heart leapt to her, at the gentle thought of 
him. 

Caleb had had no thought for the ring, until 
the moment arrived; and then that wonderful 
boy produced one from his pocket smilingly. 
" It was my mother's, dear love," he whispered, 
as he bent to put it on her finger. She looked 
full at him, and raised the hand, and kissed that 
dear mark of her new bondage. 

Then, when everything had been done, they 
came down the church together — with the roar 
and rush of the streets growing nearer and louder. 
But she stopped, just within the doors, and turned 
to Caleb, and put her arms round his neck, and 
laid her cheek against his for a moment, and 
kissed him. 

" Dear — dear Tatterley," she said, with a lit- 
tle laugh, and a little sob — ** don't be lonely, till 
we come back to you. Kiss me, Tatterley — say 
what I know is in your good heart — that you 
wish us all happiness — my boy and I." 

He kissed the bright young face, and patted 
her shoulder. " God bless you, child; God bless 
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your boy," he said, huskily. ** Come back to me 



soon." 



They went out quickly; the roar of the streets 
seemed to spring at them, as the door opened, 
and to swallow them up, as it closed again. 

They were getting into a cab as Caleb passed 
out of the church; but they looked back at him, 
and he pulled off his shabby hat, and waved it 
until the cab turned away, and disappeared in the 
press of vehicles. Then he put on his hat again, 
and went slowly back to Donald's rooms. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WITH SOMETHING OF LONELINESS — ^AND A JOURNEY 

— ^AND A BIT OF ARCADY. 

Caleb had arranged, in view of the changed 
condition of things, to seek a lodging elsewhere. 
The proposal came from him; Donald could not 
have had a thought for practical things at that 
time. 

Accordingly, the new Tatterley went to work 
to find a room, and, after much searching, and 
much haggling with grimy landladies, rented a 
queer little cupboard of a place, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holborn — a place at once cheap 
and fairly clean. The old Caleb Fry was left so 
far behind at this time, that his greatest satis- 
faction was in the thought that he could be near 
the boy and girl he had brought together— could 
see them day by day. 

He lingered about the studio, on the day of 
their departure, until it was dark — ^lonely and un- 
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happy. He conjured up all that they had said 
and done — felt again the girl's arms round his 
neck, in the quiet old church, and heard her 
words. Once, in a sort of petulant despair, he 
tried to call up the old cynical impatience of 
Caleb Fry; but the effort was a failure. The 
Tatterley whom she had kissed — to whom her 
bright and happy face had been turned, in grate- 
ful tenderness — thrust himself always to the fore, 
and would not be held back. 

The strange little room to which he went that 
! night served only to increase his loneliness; sleep- 
\ less, and with that longing for sympathy which 
I had come upon him so often in these later days, 
I he went out into the streets, and wandered aim- 
lessly. 

It was late, and the great city was sinking — 
murmuringly — to rest; with the fret and toil, and 
roar of the day subsiding gradually, with mut- 
terings — ^until the cumbrous giant should lie 
asleep, beneath the stars, breathing heavily. 

Through all the long night he roamed the 
streets — ^visiting, in that ghostly fashion, places 
with which he was familiar, with a hundred reso- 
lutions half-formed in his mind, and as quickly 
banished. 
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** Oh! that I had really died! '' he cried once, 
sitting on a stone seat of one of the bridges, with 
his face hidden in his hands. ** To live like this — 
to know that everything I did in life — every hope 
I possessed — has been brought to nought; to 
know that in one hour of passion I left that boy 
a beggar — and gave everything I possessed to a 
man who openly sneers at me dead, and spits 
upon the hand that enriched him; to know that 
the two who most should curse me are the two 
who have aided and supported me — oh! it's hor- 
rible! Was ever man on this earth placed in such 
a position; to hear myself — as I know myself — 
daily loaded with reproaches, whether spoken or 
not — to see and feel the reproaches in their pov- 
erty — in their uncomplaining grapplings with 
grim Fate; and yet to know myself — as they 
know me — their best friend — to whom their in- 
nocent confidences are given — the Tatterley 
whom they love — whose poor story holds their 
pity. ... If they really knew, what would they 
say — what would they do? Ah! I should be lone- 
ly indeed then." 

With the earliest dawn he crept back to his 
room, and lay down, and slept for some hours. 
He had a dream that he died, and that they car- 
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ried him to a lonely burial-ground at night ; that 
he sprang from a trance in which he had been, 
and cried out to them that he was alive. But 
they mocked at him, and savagely said that he 
should cheat them no more, and thrust him back 
into the open grave, in spite of his frantic cries 
and struggles. There was one figure, with a 
grinning face — a figure that flung earth upon 
him, while the others thrust him down; the fig- 
ure appeared to be that of Cousin Hector. Caleb 
woke, trembling in every limb, and gasping in 
deadly fear. 

On the second night he sat at the window of 
Donald's studio until the place, and the streets, 
were quiet, and then crept out, with a purpose in 
his eyes. Through all the night he walked stead- 
ily, and, when the sun rose, London lay behind 
him; only the brickfields and house-skeletons of 
a new suburb were about him. He sat down, in 
the shadow of a wall, and ate some food he had 
carried with him; he began to feel stronger and 
happier with the purpose in his mind. 

Road menders and others — tramping way- 
farers who passed him, with their eyes turned 
towards that wondrous London he was leaving- 
behind — ^looked at him wonderingly. The 
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strange old figure, with its battered and napless 
silk hat, and the black patch over one eye, and 
the other gleaming suspiciously at them, seemed 
so out of place between the hedgerows. But he 
went on steadily, heeding no one. 

He was not physically strong, and he walked 
but slowly. At the end of the first day he 
crept into a barn, and slept heavily until morn- 
ing, and then went on again; stopping, a little 
later on, at an inn, for some bread and cheese 
and ale. 

As he came at last to the place which had 
been before him all the journey — a tiny, old-fash- 
ioned village dropped among the hills — ^his cour- 
age failed him. Perhaps, after all, they would not 
care to see him; perhaps, in their new happiness, 
they had forgotten him, for the time at least, and 
would regard him in the light of an intruder. So 
strange and so strong was the fear within him 
that he might lose something of the position he 
had gained in their lives, that he turned and hur- 
ried back on the road he had traversed. 

But his loneliness and his longing proved 
stronger than all else, and he went again — ^with 
wistful eyes and lagging steps, towards the little 
place — ^lingering about, even then, on its out- 
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skirts for some hours, before venturing down 
among its quaint little cottages. 

Women, standing at their gates, with ruddy- 
faced children clinging to their skirts, shaded 
their eyes from the glow of the setting sun to 
stare at the strange, dusty figure of the old man; 
men, stooping over patches of garden, straight- 
ened their backs, and paused to look at him. He 
made a few enquiries, and was directed to the 
cottage he sought. 

His heart thumped heavily as he thrust open 
the gate, and went up the little path, and stopped 
in the low, old-fashioned porch. The cottage 
was somewhat larger than the others, and he had 
a glimpse of a low-ceilinged, cool, wainscoted 
parlour, with a high old brass-handled chest of 
drawers at one side of the room, and of a round 
table standing beneath the broad window, with a 
great bowl of flowers upon it — a wondrous old 
room of shadows and cool depths, breathing quiet 
histories innumerable. 

A buxom, smiling woman informed him that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brett had gone out; they were 
expected back shortly, to supper. Caleb hesi- 
tatingly suggested that he might wait; the 
woman glanced at his soiled and dusty clothing, 
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and then at her spotless rooms; but he settled 
the matter by seating himself outside the cot- 
tage, on a little bench, with his back against the 
wall. 

It was all very calm and peaceful; the sooth- 
ing scents of flowers floated to him on the quiet 
air; the talk — subdued by the little distance — oi 
slow-walking rustics came murmuringly through 
the little garden, and died away. He was like a 
man awakening — ^in extreme weakness — from a 
long illness, and content to lie motionless, and let 
the world — the dear old world that had become 
suddenly so additionally precious and desirable 
— go on its best of all ways. No fret or trouble 
of hurrying fortune could come to him there; 
the past was a bad dream, about which he smiled 
sadly and with willing forgetfulness; the future 
a something — indefinite — of sunny days and deep- 
sleeping nights. He put his hat on the bench 
beside him, and leaned his head back against the 
wall with a sigh, and slept. • 

They found him so, when they came quietly 
into the garden in the twilight; they stopped, 
looking at him wonderingly. Ella released her 
hand from her husband's, and ran forward, and 
fell on her knees beside the bench. 
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"Tatterley!" she whispered, catching the 
hand that hung beside him. " Dear Tatterley! " 

He opened his eyes, and smiled at her, and 
fondled the hand within his own. " I — I was tired 
— and — and lonely — in London," he said, glanc- 
ing from her to Donald. " I wanted — ^wanted 
to see you — ^if only for an hour — so I came 
down." 

" We have been thinking and talking of you, 
often and often, Tatterley," she said — " wonder- 
ing what you were doing, and " 

" And we're jolly glad to see you," broke in 
Donald, clapping him on the shoulder. 

" You're sure — sure you don't mind? " he 
questioned. 

Ella leant back, to look up at him laughingly. 

" Mind! " she exclaimed, with a delightful lit- 
tle contraction of the brows. " Why — ^it's the 
one thing that completes it all; we've been glori- 
ously happy " 

" Tremendously," said Donald, with a glance 
at her. 

" And our only thought — our only sorrowful 
thought — ^has been that Tatterley would be so 
lonely, and perhaps unhappy. And now Tatterley 
has come down " — she swayed his hands up and 
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down, as if he were a child — " and we're all to- 
gether again, and the family is complete." 

" How did you come down here, Tatterley? " 
asked Donald. 

"Oh! I — I walked," said Caleb, with a fine 
show of carelessness. 

They stared at him, and repeated the words 
as with one voice " Walked! " 

" Oh! yes — it's not so very far — I — I quite 
enjoyed it," said Caleb. " It was a long walk 
— but — I quite enjoyed it." 

They looked at each other in silence for a 
moment; then went, one on each side of him, and 
took him between them into the house, and into 
that wonderful old parlour. The buxpm, smil- 
ing woman brought in the simple supper, chat- 
tering all the while she laid the table. Caleb was 
hesitating, after she had left the room, but they 
took his arms again, and brought him to the 
table, and seated him there. Ella stood behind 
him for a moment, with her hands on his shoul- 
ders, and her face bent down beside his own. 

" Always our dear friend Tatterley," she whis- 
pered — " never anything else. Our dear friend 
Tatterley — our only friend." So he ate the meal 
with them. 
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But, in the midst of it, and in a moment of 
silence, Ella suddenly bent her face down to her 
hands, and burst into tears. Donald was beside 
her in a moment, and Caleb laid down his knife 
and fork in amazement. 

She clung to Donald, hiding her face on his 
breast, until her sobbing ceased ; and then looked 
up at him, and tried to laugh. 

" My dearest love,'* he said — " what has dis- 
tressed you? What is the matter? Tell me." 

" Oh! I — I don't know what made me cry. 
Nothing is the matter; I think it was because of 
my deep happiness that the tears came. Every- 
one is so good to me; even poor Tatterley walks 
all these weary miles — through the dust and heat, 
only to see me. And Tatterley " — she stretched 
one hand across the table, and clasped the old 
man's — " is the last whom we should have ex- 
pected to call friend — and yet he is the best of 
all. Your Uncle Caleb did his best to keep us 
apart — and Tatterley was faithful to him all his 
life — and yet clings to us now. I am happier to- 
night than I have ever been, for the thought of 
the people who love me." 

Caleb sat trembling — not daring to trust him- 
self to speak. They were all very quietly happy 
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again presently, and Caleb sat at the open win- 
dow, looking out into the darkened garden, and 
listening to the murmur of their young voices, as 
they paced up and down the little path, among 
the sleeping flowers. Ella came up to the win- 
dow at last, and looked in, and bade him " good- 
night," and slipped away to her room; Donald 
leant through the open window, talking softly. 

" I didn't think anyone could possibly be as 
happy as I am, Tatterley,'* he said, blowing a 
cloud of smoke into the still air. " I've never 
felt such power — such purpose — such a longing 
for work — ^as I do now. And, by Jove! — I shall 
work, too — there'll be no half measures about it. 
It isn't all dreams, Tatterley; I'm going to show 
the world what I can do. There'll be no real 
merit in it; any fellow would work his heart out 
for such a girl; she'd inspire any man. I'm only 
longing to get back to work, so that we can start 
our real lives together. The old rooms won't seem 
the same, when she's always there — eh, Tatterley?" 

Inexpressibly freshened and gladdened by the 
mere contact of these bright young creatures, 
with hope in their hearts, and the world uncon- 
quered before them, Caleb slept that night in a 
little room, smelling of fresh sheets — ^and with 
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Strange monstrosities, in the shape of china orna- 
ments, and photographs of serious faced rustics, 
in garments of uncompromising stiffness and re- 
spectability, arranged on mantelshelf and primi- 
tive dressing-table. 

The brief honeymoon expired at the end of the 
next day, and Caleb announced his firm intention, 
as they sat at breakfast in the morning, of starting 
on his homeward journey early in the day. 

" But you're surely not going to walk all the 
way back again, Tatterley! " exclaimed Ella. 

" Oh! yes — I am," he said, laughing in his dry 
fashion. " It won't seem half so far as the coming 
here." He was quite resolved upon it, and took 
up his hat after breakfast, ready to start. 

They came with him through the village — 
Ella with her hand through his arm — ^and walked 
with him to the big main road which led to Lon- 
don. There he left them, setting out sturdily on 
his journey. He turned presently, and looked 
back at them; they were standing closely to- 
gether, watching him; they waved their hands as 
they saw him stop for a moment. 

And, with that picture of them — clinging to- 
gether, and smiling down the long road at him — 
in his mind, he turned his face towards London. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF A MATTER OF HOUSEKEEPING ^AND THE PHILOSO- 
PHER ^AND A MAIDEN FORLORN. 

Quite the strongest cause of the change in 
Caleb Fry was the influence of Ella. Throughout 
his life he had forced himself to believe that the 
world was a hard, cut-throat, bargain-driving 
place — that no so-called emotion had ever strug- 
gled into life that could not be bought at a price 
— that the boasted finer feelings of humanity 
were so many disguising trappings, put on to fit 
a circumstance or an hour. 

But now, this young and tender girl had come 
into his life. According to his earlier creed, that 
she should tolerate a broken and penniless man, 
who must be a useless burden to anyone with 
whom he came in contact, was a circumstance suf- 
ficiently wonderful; that she should display to- 
wards him a wholly disinterested love, bom of 

the overflowing gratitude of her deep heart, was 
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a something too great for words. That his pov- 
erty and dependence should make him an object 
of contempt he could well have understood; that 
any human soul should cling to him, in strongest, 
tenderest pity because of his helplessness, gave 
a blow to his cynical beliefs from which they 
could not recover. 

A deep and abiding gratitude grew up in his 
heart towards her — had been steadily growing 
there, since the death of Tatterley; with that, 
too, was a stronger wonder that Fate should have 
sent so pure and sweet a presence into his life. 
He came to watch for her appearances — to set 
about the doing of little things which should 
please her. 

It seemed as though he could never sufficient- 
ly study the wondrous mystery of that love which 
filled those poor chambers, and gilded every sor- 
did circumstance. Donald and his wife worked 
hard — for Ella still brought in a little money by 
card-painting and occasional designing; but they 
worked like delightful children with new and 
ever-interesting tasks to perform — looking up 
from their work occasionally, to catch and g^ve 
little glances of encouragement, and then tak- 
ing up the task with renewed vigour. Added to 
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which, they had that supreme belief in each other 
which only complete love can teach. 

They were very, very poor; they had many 
and bitter disappointments; every sixpence had 
to be watched with jealous eyes. But their faith 
in a rosy and gold-strewn future was undimmed. 

And love and necessity taught the girl many 
things — taught her a grinding economy which 
would have been sordid but for the lightness of 
their hearts. 

It was such a glorious thing for Caleb to come 
in, in the early morning, and hear the sound of 
her cheerful, happy voice singing about the place. 
Even Donald had never quite grasped that 
strange fact that she belonged to him — that she 
was always to be there, and that no one else had 
any stronger right over her. He would stand 
looking at her — letting his pipe go out a dozen 
times — with every fibre of him strung to music 
by the simplest sound of her voice, or by the ten- 
derness of her smile. 

It is probable that Caleb would have taken 
some action at that time, but that action had 
gone out of him; he was content to let the days 
slip by unheeded — content to forget that he had 
ever lived any other life. 
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More than once, the thought had come to 
him that now was the moment when he should 
declare the fraud — ^when he should stand forth 
in his true colours, undo the mischief he had done, 
and enrich these innocents. But he trembled, 
and drew back, with the mere contemplation of it. 
For, as he stood now, he was sure of himself, and 
of that saving love to which he clung so desper- 
ately; but, as Caleb Fry, he was sure of nothing. 
He felt that, if he once stood revealed as the hard 
old man who had cursed them — the man who had 
masqueraded, and spied upon their innocent loves 
—all that he had built up round the shadowy 
figure of Tatterley would be swept away, as 
though it had never been. Tatterley they loved 
and clung to; but all that Tatterley had done, 
in this later time, and the greater humanity of 
the Caleb who had personated him, could never 
be understood, even by them. It was doubt- 
ful whether, even in the direst necessity, they 
would accept anything at his hands. Strange 
as it may appear, there was nothing that had the 
power to hold him silent, as that thought could 
do; and he kept silence accordingly, in very fear. 

They had insisted that he should take his 
meals with them; he had bitterly opposed the 
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suggestion at first, but, with the hope strongly 
upon him that he might be able at no very dis- 
tant time to assist them, without forfeiting their 
regard, he had at last consented. So, for a time, 
he drifted on, in quite the Tatterley fashion. 

Donald was away one afternoon, on business 
connected with his work, when there came a 
knock at the door, and Cousin Hector strolled 
smilingly in. He paused for a moment, with an 
enquiring droop of the body, and bowed to Ella, 
who had risen from her work. Caleb was stand- 
ing near the window, and the visitor looked at 
him with something of faint surprise. 

*' Pray forgive my abrupt entrance," said 
Cousin Hector in his best manner. " I had fully 
expected to find my young friend Donald here; 
I was scarcely prepared to find beauty reigning 
in his stead " — this with a droop, and a veiled 
glance of the eyes. 

" I expect Donald back again in a little time," 
she said, regarding him nervously, and looking 
towards Caleb, as if for support. " You are Mr. 
Hector Kindon, I believe," she added — " we have 
met before. Will you wait for him? " 

Cousin Hector seated himself elaborately; a 
certain new element of sadness in his attitude 
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seemed to suggest that here was folly or vice, 
and he viewed it with unspeakable regret. Ca- 
leb, watching from the window, never took his 
eyes from the man. 

" We have met before," he said — " and I 
scarcely hoped to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again. You see — ^much of my young friend Don- 
ald? " He appeared to speak with the natural 
hesitation of one approaching a painful subject. 

She looked at him, with that puzzled little 
pucker of the brows. " Oh! yes," she said — 
" Donald is here nearly all day." 

He shook his head, and tapped his chin with 
the brim of his hat, and looked at her with his 
head on one side. Recovering himself, he began 
— " I was about to observe. Miss — Miss — really, 
I have been sufficiently rude to forget your 
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I was Miss Tarrant," she said, with a pretty 
show of pride, and with the colour coming and 
going in her face — " when last you met me here; 
I am now Mrs. Donald Brett." 

From the direction of the window came the 
sound of a low chuckle; but Caleb's face wore 
its habitual imperturbable expression. Cousin 
Hector lowered his hat, and sat for a moment 
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with his mouth open. He came back to the ne- 
cessities of the situation rapidly, and sprang to 
his feet, and held out his hand, with his mouth 
widened in a grin. 

" Upon my word, I am delighted to hear it. 
I am nothing if not honest — ^and I repeat that I 
am delighted. That my dear young friend Don- 
ald should have been so fortunate as to discover 
a charming companion for life — ^at — at such an 
early period of his career — ^why — ^it fills a miser- 
able and lonely bachelor like myself with envy — 
positively with envy." 

" Fm sure it's very nice of you to say so, Mr. 
Kindon," she said, doubtfully, as though not 
quite sure of his earnestness. 

" Not at all — not at all," he replied airily. 
" You have my heartiest wishes for your happi- 
ness, both of you." He shook his head rallyingly. 
"The young dog!" he exclaimed — "to keep it 
all to himself like this. I must talk to friend 
Donald — I must really talk to him." 

Seating himself again, he condescended to no- 
tice Caleb loftily. " Ah! Tatterley," he said, wav- 
ing a gloved hand to him — " how are you, Tat- 
terley? Accepted service under any other flag, 
you independent rascal — eh? " 
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Caleb felt his temper going, but contrived to 
answer calmly. " Not yet," he said, shortly. 

"Ah! living on your means, I suppose,'* said 
Cousin Hector, carelessly. " Very pleasant." 

" Tatterley is with us now," said Ella quietly, 
glancing from one to the other. 

" And you doubtless find him a very excel- 
lent servant," said Cousin Hector, drawing off 
his gloves slowly, and dropping them into his 
hat. 

" We have no servant," she said, with some 
show of spirit. " Tatterley is here as our friend 
—our very good friend." She smiled round en- 
couragingly at Caleb as she spoke. He felt his 
heart leap responsive to the look. 

" Indeed,", said Hector, with a stare, and a 
shrug of the shoulders. " Quite an interesting 
household — most interesting." 

With a natural pride in her position, Ella pres- 
ently began to get tea ready, with the quick as- 
sistance of Caleb. Cousin Hector appeared de- 
lighted, watching her movements with interest. 

" I am indeed glad that I called to see my 
young friend Donald," he said, leaning back in 
his chair, and putting his head on one side. " I 
came for a lonely chat with a lonely bachelor; I 
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find myself entertained unexpectedly by a fair 
lady, whom I have the honour of welcoming as a 
relation. Such surprises make the sunshine of 
life — the music of life, as it were." He threw 
an expression of delicate moumfulness into his 
face, and even his attitude. 

Ella paid but little attention to him. Used 
as she was to sincerity, the tone of the man jarred 
upon her; there was a distinct feeling of relief in 
the thought that Tatterley was there. 

" And our friend Donald is prospering, I 
hope," he said presently, as he sipped his tea. 
Donald works very hard," she replied. 
Which does not necessarily imply worldly 
success," he said, with a discreet sigh. " For- 
tune is unjust in the distribution of her favours; 
to the man who most ardently worships her, she 
turns a deaf ear. I never worshipped or sought 
Fortune — I am nothing if not honest, and I re- 
peat that I never sought her — ^yet she came to 
me — followed me — with her hands full. It's the 
way of the world." 

" We were very glad to hear of your good 
fortune," said Ella. 

He shook his head at her reproachfully. 
" Come, be frank with me," he said. " Haven't 
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you a feeling that it ought to have gone to that 
husband of yours — that I am a sort of disgraceful 
usurper, holding your kingdom? Be frank with 
me, I beg." 

She laughed, confusedly. " Indeed, I am sure 
that we have never thought of it in that light, 
Mr. Kindon," she said. " The disposal of the 
property was in the hands of Donald's uncle; no 
one else could have had anything to do with it. 
We have not begun to envy you yet," she added, 
smiling at him. 

" Ah! but I fear you will, in course of time." 
He lowered his eyes, and his voice. *' And to 
keep so fair a queen from her kingdom will seem 
a crime indeed." He slid forward a little on his 
chair, with his feet drawn under him. 

"Oh! I assure you we have not thought 
about it, Mr. Kindon. The matter is done with." 

" But I assure you that I " he began. But 

the voice of Caleb broke in. 

" It is not quite generous, I think, to talk 
about your fortune, Mr. Hector Kindon. Can't 
you allow us to take it for granted? " 

Cousin Hector sat upright in his chair, and 
glared at the speaker. " My worthy friend," he 
said, slowly, and with what affability he might — 
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" I fear you forget your — shall I say it? — ^your 
position here. I am talking to — to Mrs. Brett.'* 

" Exactly," said Caleb, drily. " But a gentle- 
man doesn't generally talk about money matters 
to a lady. This — this lady has been good enough 
to call me her friend; let me play the friend's 
part, and ask you to talk about something else 
but your miserable money." 

"Tatterley!" exclaimed Ella, in distress. 

" My dear — Mrs. Brett — ^it sounds such a for- 
mal address to a charming relative, by the way — 
let me beg that you will take no notice of this 
most misguided old man's remarks. He has ap- 
parently forced himself in here, as he endeav- 
oured to force himself upon me — ^and presumes 
accordingly." Cousin Hector dismissed the sub- 
ject with an airy wave of the hand, and leaned 
back in his chair, elegantly crossing one leg over 
the other. 

Caleb stepped forward fiercely; a quick ges- 
ture from the girl silenced him in a moment, and 
he turned away towards the window. 

" It is scarcely, necessary to talk about the 
matter," said Ella, nervously. " I am sorry you 
have had to wait so long to see Donald; he has 
been detained, I expect." 
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" Indeed, I cannot regret it," he responded, 
in a low voice, and with a tightening of all the 
creases in his face. " Much as I esteem my 
young friend Donald, I am bound to admit that 
I " 

" There is Donald! " she exclaimed, springing 
to the door, and pulling it open. Then, as the 
door stood wide, she drew back, half in disap- 
pointment, half in surprise. " I — I beg your par- 
don," she said, to someone outside the door — 
someone who came in, with a little nervous girl- 
ish, tripping step, and glanced round the room. 
Cousin Hector muttered — " The adorable Mil- 
ly!" — under his breath, and sat silent, and ap- 
parently absorbed. 

" Oh! I'm sure I don't know what possessed 
me to come up here in this unceremonious fash- 
ion," giggled Miss Prynne, with her head drawn 
down into her shoulders. " It's very wrong — and 
— ^and I was really just going to run away again 
when you opened the door — but I really did want 
so to see that dear boy — he really is a relative of 
mine, and " — she caught sight of Cousin Hector, 
and giggled again, looking at him with arch tim- 
idity — " and here's another horrid man ready to 
laugh at me " 
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Cousin Hector appeared to wake to realities 
with a start, and got up, bowing. " If I dare 
hope that you are referring to me," he said, with 
an air of somewhat strained wistfulness — ** I pro- 
test, with all my strength, that you wrong me — 
deeply wrong me. I can never laugh at you; if 
you had said that I— dare I say so — sigh for you, 
it would be more just." She wriggled her head 
down into her shoulders again, and made a little 
dab at him with one hand. " But permit me to 
do the honours — let me present to you Mrs. Don- 
ald Brett — the charming companion, in this vale 
of tears, of our interesting young friend Donald. 
This, Mrs. Brett, is the ever adorable Miss Milly 
Prynne." 

Miss Prynne made a little gesture of aston- 
ishment. 

" Married! " she exclaimed. " Really — I had, 
no idea — and this is — oh! I really must kiss you." 
She tripped towards Ella, who gravely submitted 
to the salute. " And living here, in this delight- 
ful place, in this romantic fashion, on a sort of 
bread and cheese and — no, I can't say the other 
word " — she glanced archly at Cousin Hector, 
and giggled again — " youVe no idea, my dear, 
what a wretch that man is; I never feel safe with 
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him." Cousin Hector protested dumbly, not ill- 
pleased. 

Miss Milly Prynne saw Caleb for the first 
time. " Oh! and there's that extraordinary 
servant," she exclaimed, ** who lived with poor 
dear Mr. Fry all those years, in the most mys- 
terious fashion, and knew all his dreadful secrets. 
How very queer it all seems! And that dear 
boy " 

" Donald's away at present," said Ella. " May 
I give you a cup of tea. Miss Prynne? " 

" Oh! yes — thank you, if you think I may 
really stop." She glanced round the room. 
" And this is really where the dear boy paints — 
do shew me some of his pictures. And does he 
use dreadful models — and — ^and horrid things like 
that? Do tell me all about it; it's awfully wicked, 
I know, but it does seem so fascinating." 

" We only go in for the moralities here, I 
assure you," broke in Cousin Hector — " and cul- 
tivate the domestic virtues — the most alluring 
of virtues, when our charming young relative 
presides as Goddess " — he drooped towards Ella 
as he spoke. 

Miss Prynne presently began to flit round the 

room — giving little shrieks of delight now and 
13 
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then, and knocking things down, and whisking 
about, in her innocent fashion — ^with glances to- 
wards Cousin Hector, who was endeavouring to 
talk impressively to Ella. Caleb watched them 
all grimly, from the window; Ella glanced round 
at him occasionally, helplessly. 

Miss Prynne gave a final little shriek of dis- 
may as she looked at the clock. " Dear me — I 
had no idea it was so late; I have been here a ter- 
ribly long time. Why didn't someone remind 
me; I am so dreadfully careless and forgetful — 
I am, indeed." 

" I, for one, would not have breathed a whis- 
per which should have sent you away," murmured 
Cousin Hector. 

She made another of those little dabs at him, 
and turned to Ella. 

" Good-bye, you sweet little thing," she said. 
" I can't stop to see that dear boy of yours, but 
you may give him — ^yes, give him my love." 
Cousin Hector covered his face with his hand with 
the fingers outspread. " Oh! you needn't be 
shocked, you wretch; I don't give my love to 
everyone. And you needn't be jealous, you sweet 
little thing; I shan't steal his heart." She gig- 
gled again, and looked round at them, and shook 
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hands with Cousin Hector, and ran to the door 
— and then ran back again. 

" Oh! I'm sure I can't go all that way alone; 
I so seldom go out alone — ^and I shall get lost, 
and have some horrid adventures or something." 
She shivered, and looked at Cousin Hector. That 
gentleman appeared pained. 

" I — I must really see our dear friend Donald, 
after waiting so long," he said, with a look of 
deep regret. " It is indeed very rude of me, but 
— but Fm sure you'll get on very well — ^very well 
indeed. Miss Prynne." He glanced at Ella, and 
then at Caleb, and a sudden thought struck him. 
" Or, our friend Tatterley will be very glad to ac- 
company you — most faithful fellow, Tatterley, 
and quite discreet," he added, in a half-whisper. 
" Then I shall be able to finish my interesting chat 
with dear Mrs. Brett." 

Caleb spoke up then, in unmistakeable ac- 
cents. " I'm sorry," he said — " but — ^but I have 
to wait for Mr. — Mr. Brett. I never go out at 
this time of day." 

" Oh! I'm sure our friend Donald won't 
mind," said Hector, with some eagerness. " You 
can't leave the lady to go home alone, you know." 

" You can't, you mean," said Caleb. He had 
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drawn nearer to the table, and Cousin Hector 
moved towards him. 

" Take the adorable one home, Tatterley," 
he whispered. " Do as I tell you." 

Caleb looked him full in the face. " Go to 
the devil!" he breathed, and turned away. 

Cousin Hector looked after him with his teeth 
showing. His smile was something of a snarling 
one when he turned to the waiting women. 

"At the call of beauty, I am ever ready to 
sink myself," he said. He looked to Ella for a 
detaining glance, but she merely held out her 
hand. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Kindon," she said. 

He held the hand for a moment. " I trust 
that we shall meet again soon — ^very soon," he 
said. " Remember me to the dear boy." 

" Come along, you dallying creature,*' called 
out Miss Prynne from the doorway. Cousin 
Hector looked towards her for a moment, and 
then towards Caleb, and then followed her out, 
with what show of graceful attention he might. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF GRIM MAMMON — AND A GOING-DOWN TO DINNER 

AND THIN SHOES. 

It has remained an undecided point which of 
the two — Cousin Hector or the adorable Milly — 
first carried the news to Mr. and Mrs. Hepworth 
Mallows. Mrs. Mallows was grimly satisfied by 
the intelligence. 

" His mother's boy! " she ejaculated. " You 
can't tell me anything surprising about him; 
Alice's child is capable of anything. Alice mar- 
ried that creature Brett — a creature without a 
backbone — ^against my advice. I can tell that 
boy's future just as clearly as though it had been 
written out for me. I suppose they think they 
can live on love, and pay rates and taxes out of 
mutual affection. Have you seen the girl? " It 
was to her husband that she addressed the ques- 
tion. 

" My dear — I — I've only just heard from you 
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that — that the lady exists. Very surprising, all 
this, I admit; but still, you know — Clove's young 
dream, my dear " 

"Love's young nonsense!" she exclaimed, 
scornfully. " What do you know about love's 
yoiing dream, I should like to know? " 

" True, my love, true," he replied, looking at 
her, and feebly sighing. " A mere quotation, my 
dear." 

" This has got nothing to do with quota- 
tions, Heppy. I can just imagine what this girl 
is like — some impudent hussy of a model — pretty, 
but common as dirt ! Oh! I know the style — and 
I know the tastes of our dear nephew. The ques- 
tion is, what are we going to do about it? " 

Mr. Hepworth Mallows coughed. " Really, 
my dear Sarah," he said, nervously, " I don't see 
what we can do. They are married, I understand, 
and " 

" They say so," ejaculated the lady, closing 
her eyes, and shivering. 

Well — we'll hope so, my love," he replied. 
Under those circumstances, I really don't see 
what is to be done. As my dear old friend Maber- 
ley used to say so often — ' never ' " 

" There — there — that'll do; we dor^'t want to 
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know anything that Maberley said, or anyone 
else; kindly atteild to the question, Heppy. It's 
a matter of duty; we must see this girl, and judge 
of her for ourselves. Don't misunderstand me — 
I know that my motives, pure though they may 
be, are often misjudged; this is not a matter of 
mere curiosity " 

" My dear — no one has suggested " began 

Hepworth. 

" No— but they might. I repeat — this is not 
a mere matter of curiosity; we have a duty to per- 
form, to Alice's boy. No one shall be able to say 
afterwards that I, at least, was careless, or for- 
got my duty. Whatever happens, it shall be 
known that I acted for the best." 

Mr. Hepworth Mallows stroked his bald head, 
and was silent. 

" In quite the ordinary way," pursued the 
lady, "we will invite them here to dinner; they 
shall meet the family; by the family this marriage 
shall be judged. Hector, and that Milly Prynne 
have already seen her, I understand; their judg- 
ment goes for nothing — I shall reckon this girl 
up in a moment; she won't deceive w^." 

Accordingly, a letter, in a tone of cordiality 
which should disarm suspicion, was dispatched 
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' My dear Donald," — and similar notes flut- 
tered to Cousin Hector and Miss Milly Prynne. 
Cousin Hector drooped over his note — ^scented 
sport — and graciously accepted; Miss Milly 
Prynne was always prepared to dine or sup 
anywhere. Donald saw hostility to his dar- 
ling, and was for a curt refusal; Ella, in gentler 
mood, saw only kindness, but was yet prepared 
to arm and fight on her lord's side, if he so 
willed. 

" I know these people," he said, frowning 
over the note, while she hung upon his shoulder, 
and watched his face. " It's idle curiosity, that's 
all; they want to see what you look like, and 
what sort of clothes you wear — and then sneer at 
you afterwards. I suppose they'll all be there — 
we won't go. We don't want any of them, do 
we, dear? " He turned, and put his arms about 
her. 

"You know best, of course, Don dear," she 
said. " But really I shouldn't mind what they 
said, or what they thought ; only I wouldn't have 
you stop away, because of me. They may mean 
to be very kind to me." 

" But, my dearest girl, we don't want their 
kindness; they'll only try to patronise us. Still 
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—if you think you would like to go " — he hesi- 
tated, questioningly, and looked at her, smiling 
doubtfully. 

" Whatever you wish,'' she whispered, with a 
look which inflamed him with the desire to meet 
a battalion of relatives, and rout them, like knight 
of old, for the reward of her smile. 

" Very well — we'll go, my sweetheart," he 
said. 

Man-like, he scarcely realised all that it meant 
to her, to make preparation for that simple out- 
ing. She knew, and accepted their poverty, as a 
blessed and necessary part of that love-filled life 
which was hers at the present time; she reso- 
lutely set aside and smothered that rising femi- 
nine desire for the laces and silks which rustled 
past her in the public streets. 

The little forehead was puckered and wrinkled 
in thought many times during those few days; 
and there was much of stitching, and planning, 
and contriving. Finally, the expenditure of a 
very few shillings on a most wonderfully cheap 
** remnant " sent her singing and happy about 
the place, with new elation at her heart, and new 
work for the light, quick fingers. 

She said nothing to Donald; she laughingly 
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insisted on his dressing early, so that he might 
be out of the way. 

" This is a special occasion, Don — ^and I want 
all the room, and all the looking-glass." 

He obediently slipped into his dress clothes, 
and came out, to smoke a pipe, and chat with 
Caleb, in low tones. 

" There never was such a girl, Tatterley," he 
said, standing on the hearthrug, and squaring his 
shoulders. " There's something sweeter and 
fresher about her every day; she's one of those 
women that never can grow old — ^when she's 
eighty, her dear eyes will be just as bright, and 
just as loving, and her voice just as clear. Hear 
her singing to herself, now, Tatterley!" 

They listened for a moment, while the glad 
young voice sounded — subdued through the 
closed door. 

" Men rail at the world, Tatterley — ^men even 
curse women. I suppose there are bad women 
— ^just now and then — ^but it's hard to believe it. 
And it's a fine old world, Tatterley — a grand 
place, even if one doesn't know where the next 
shilling is coming from. It's only for her sake 
I want money — so that she should never be tired, 
and never want anything." 
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He put his hand in his breast pocket, and ten- 
derly and carefully drew something out, and held 
it up ; it was a cigar. 

" Look at that, Tatterley; she thinks of every- 
thing. Actually bought this for me to-day; said 
that I must smoke it as we come home, so that I 
may look like a gentleman." He put the cigar 
to his nose. ** I know it's a rank duffer, Tat- 
terley " — he sank his voice to a whisper, and 
glanced towards the door of the other room ap- 
prehensively — " in fact, the dear little beauty 
told me it only cost twopence, and was the largest 
she could get for the money, she told me that, 
because she was afraid I should think she had 
been extravagant, I suppose. But, do you think 
I'd let her know it was a duflfer, Tatterley; do 
you think I shan't smoke it? " He tapped the 
cigar with his forefinger, and spoke with much 
deliberation and firmness. " I should smoke that 
cigar, Tatterley, if it killed me." 

" I'm sure you would," said Caleb, with ear- 
nestness. 

"I should think so," said the boy. " And 
there is one thing I must say," he added, hold- 
ing the cigar at arm's length, and looking at it 
critically — " that the shape's all right ; there's 
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nothing wrong with that. Why, IVe seen the 
most expensive cigars that were a very poor 
shape; this chap tapers beautifully — doesn't 
he?" 

" One of the prettiest cigars IVe seen," said 
Caleb. 

*' And it won't seem so bad, if I tackle it in 
the open air, will it? She's a sweet little woman, 
only to have thought of it." 

At that moment the door of the further 
room opened, and she came out, smilingly ex- 
pectant. 

" Please, do I look nice? " she asked, drop- 
ping a mock curtsey. 

Donald was unable to answer for a moment, 
from sheer amazement. He could not have given 
any description of the dress which would have 
been in the least degree technical; he only saw 
that the pretty, girlish, rounded throat and white 
shoulders were bare; that certain wonderful soft 
lace enviously clung about the dividing line of 
dress and bosom; he was fired, even in the mo- 
ment of his delight, by a mad jealousy that any 
reckless eyes should regard the dimples of those 
soft arms. They stood looking at her for a few 
moments in silence. 
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" Well? " she said, with a little soft note of 
anxiety in her voice. 

Donald drew a long deep breath. " It's won- 
derful," he said, slowly. "Lovely!" 

Caleb nodded his head a great many times, ' 
and chuckled with satisfaction. 

She gave a little sigh of relief, and came for- 
ward. " I'm so glad," she said, quietly; " I was 
only afraid you wouldn't like it, dearie." 

" I never saw anything half so beautiful," he 
said, advancing towards her; but she waved him 
off, laughingly. 

"Oh! you mustn't touch me, Don; you'd 
crush something; you may only kiss my hand, in 
token of approval." 

He bent his head to kiss the little white hand 
— fondling it for a moment before he let it go. 
"But it's all new, sweetheart, isn't it?" he 
said. 

She nodded roguishly, her eyes dancing. 
" Most of it, Don; I made it myself. I've kept 
it, as a surprise for you. Oh! it took me such 
a long time to think it out, and I was so afraid 
it wouldn't be nice. Do you think the aunts, and 
uncles, and cousins will be pleased? " It was a 
little natural feminine thought; she spread out 
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her skirts, and whirled round him for a moment, 
in childish delight. 

** If anything short of Heaven can please 
them," said Donald, laughing, and admiringly 
watching her. 

" Come along, then,'* she cried, " and let us 
make their lives happy for once. Good-bye, Tat- 
terley dear; we'll be back early — ^but don't wait, 
if you get tired." 

" Oh! I shall wait," said Caleb — " to see the 
fairy princess come back again." 

She laughed, and blushed, and kissed her hand 
to him; and then submitted to be carefully 
cloaked by Donald, and borne away on his arm. 

They went by train together — Donald with a 
growing defiance, as they neared their destination 
— Ella with some perturbation. 

Mrs. Hepworth Mallows welcomed them, with 
a certain sorrowful ceremony which was almost 
exasperating; Donald was armed with watchful 
defiance at all points as he presented his bride; 
Mr. Mallows eyed his wife nervously, and re- 
strained the cordiality of his greeting to the 
measure of her frown. Miss Milly Prynne was 
gushing, but obviously concerned with the cut 
and style of that wondrous dress which had taken 
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away Donald's speech; while Cousin Hector neat- 
ly appropriated Ella, and drooped over her, whis- 
peringly, with all the creases in his face fully dis- 
played. 

Cousin Hector was sufficiently skilful to main- 
tain his position on their going in to dinner, and 
Donald saw, with something of rising fury, that 
delicate white dimpled arm drawn roughly and 
masterfully through Kindon's; the girl glanced 
back at Donald, for a moment, with her mouth 
drawn down a little wearily. 

The dinner was the most dull and depressing 
aflfair imaginable, in the most dull and depressing 
of rooms — ^with Mr. Mallows evidently fright- 
ened at the position in which he found himself, 
and Mrs. Mallows freezingly polite and grimly 
watchful, at the opposite end of the table. Only 
Cousin Hector did his best to enliven matters, 
in his own generous fashion. 

" I feel that our esteemed friend Caleb should 
have been alive to-day," he said, looking round 
upon them. " To have witnessed a family gath- 
ering of this character — to have participated in 
the joy of this meeting together of those who 
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Caleb was never partial to family gather- 
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ings," broke in Mrs. Hepworth Mallows. " Hep- 
py and I would have been pleased to see him at 
our humble board on many occasions " 

" Doubtless — doubtless," murmured Cousin 
Hector, gazing at the ceiling. 

" But he preferred his own mode of life. My 
duty was with Heppy, and I had to leave my 
brother to the mode of life he preferred. He 
and his extraordinary servant lived in their own 
fashion. By the way, speaking of that servant — 
what was his name? " 

" Tatterley," said Donald, glancing across at 
Ella. 

" I believe that was the name — or something 
like it," said Mrs. Mallows stiffly. " I suppose. 
Cousin," — she turned to Hector — " you are still 
charitable to the creature; he still lives at my 
brother's old rooms? I remember that he waited 
on us, on the occasion of our visit to you, 
there." 

Cousin Hector laughed. '' Oh! dear no," he 
said, " Tatterley has nothing to do with me now. 
He absolutely scorned any offer I could make 
him; his days of servitude are, I believe, at an 
end. Our young friend opposite can tell you 
something of him, I have no doubt." 
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" Tatterley is with us at the present time," 
said Donald, quietly. 

" I saw the strange creature there the other 
day, and was nutck surprised," said Miss Prynne, 
with a shiver. 

" On which occasion he was g^ood enough to 
g^ve me some advice on general deportment, I 
believe," said Cousin Hector, smiling at his wine- 
glass. " Distinctly amusing." 

" But do you mean to tell us, Donald, that 
you are actually supporting the man? " asked 
Mrs. Hepworth Mallows. 

" My dear Aunt," said Donald, " I have told 
you that he is with us; it is not necessary, I think, 
to enter into further particulars. It cannot mat- 
ter to anyone but ourselves — to Ella and me; I 
think we are very fond of Tatterley." 

Very fond indeed," said Ella, softly. 
It matters to everyone," persisted Mrs. Mal- 
lows, sitting very upright, and speaking with 
much firmness. " We are friends here, Donald — 
people of your own blood, I may say. It is not 
well that you should take too independent a tone. 
I speak for Heppy and myself, at least " — Mr. 
Hepworth Mallows tried to ^ look deprecatory, 

but was immediately frowned down — ** when I 
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say it would have been more — more decent had 
you thought proper to acquaint us with the fact 
of your approaching marriage. I am aware that 
it is not the custom to consult me in these mat- 
ters — ^in fact, in anything; I merely express an 
opinion. But I suppose it was to be expected 
in the son of my misguided sister." 

" I think we may leave my mother out of the 
question," said Donald, flushing suddenly. "Since 
you force me to speak, let me say this: that you 
have never taken the slightest interest in my 
fortunes, or in any part of my life, and I should 
not think for a moment of consulting you — 
of consulting any of you — upon any act I 
contemplated. You have been good enough 
to invite us here " — ^he bowed, in his gallant, 
boyish fashion, to Mrs. Mallows — " and we 
were glad to come; but we do not ask for criti- 



cism." 



Donald stopped, somewhat amazed at him- 
self, and glanced at Ella, as he always did on such 
occasions; she was regarding him with shining 
eyes of approval. 

*' Rash, on the part of our dear Donald — and 
somewhat rude," murmured Cousin Hector to 
her. She turned on him sharply. 
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" I think he is perfectly right," she said — 
" I think he is always right." 

Cousin Hector shrugged his shoulders — si- 
lenced for the moment. 

Mrs. Hepworth Mallows glanced round, and 
closed her eyes, and shuddered. " I do not de- 
sire to pursue the subject," she said. " It has 
been my fate to be misunderstood, and misrepre- 
sented, at all times in my life; the purity of my 
motives could scarcely be recognised now. Say 
no more, I beg." 

She rose as she spoke, and led the way to the 
drawing-room, followed by Ella and the adorable 
Milly — the latter pausing for a moment, to screw 
her head archly at Cousin Hector, and to beg 
that he would not leave them long inconsolable. 

Conversation flagged alike in the drawing- 
room and in the dining-room. The three men, 
going up presently, found Miss Prynne making 
little runs aimlessly round the room, and giving 
off her little shrieks of delight or surprise at vari- 
ous uninteresting objects she came upon; Mrs. 
Hepworth Mallows sitting stonily silent and ag- 
grieved; and poor Ella, with all her brightness 
gone, the picture of pretty, wistful despair. Cous- 
in Hector, with an expression of confidential 
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sympathy upon him, was bearing down upon her, 
when he was waylaid by the adorable Milly. 

" I've been waiting for you, you wretch," she 
exclaimed, pleasantly, tapping him on the arm — 
" come over here and talk to me. If you make 
love to me I shall scream — so be careful." 

" I will indeed be careful," murmured Cousin 
Hector, resignedly. 

Ella had come up to Donald, in her tender, 
confiding fashion, heedless of everyone about 
them; she took him by the edge of his coat. 

" Don, dear — will it matter much — will it of- 
fend anyone — ^if we go? Need we stay? " she 
whispered. 

" Not a moment longer, my sweetheart, if 
you want to go," he said. " I shall be glad to get 
out of it, dear." 

" You're sure — quite sure — that it won't mat- 
ter, Don; that it will not hurt you in any 
way? " 

He laughed softly. " It'll hurt me if I stay — 
or I shall hurt them, dear. No— these people are 
nothing to me. We'll go at once; I'm tired of all 
their stiffness — I wish I'd never brought you. It 
may seem rather rude — ^but they've brought us 
here with no agreeable purpose in their minds. 
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1*11 make our excuses, and we'll run away," He 
walked across to Mrs. Hepworth Mallows. 

" My dear Aimt," he said — " we have a long 
way to go, and my wife" — ^with what pride he 
said it ! — " is very tired, and not very strong. 
Will you forgive us, if we ^" 

" You wish to leave us? " she said, glancing 
up at him for a moment, and then closing her 
eyes. " I am not surprised; nothing will sur- 
prise me. Our ways — our home — Heppy's and 
mine — ^are not for the young, and gay, and 
thoughtless. Life has not taught me to be 
thoughtless; I trust I have remembered my duty 
too well for that. Pray make no excuses, Heppy 
— our nephew is leaving us." 

Mr. Hepworth Mallows came across the room 
— looking puzzled — uncertain whether to smile 
or appear sorrowful. Cousin Hector came also 
— ^with one hand behind his back, and the other 
at his chin. 

" Really, my dear Donald, this is too bad," he 
exclaimed. " What is it — 3. ball, or assemblage, 
or what? " 

" Nothing," said Donald — " we are going 
home." 

They were just ready to start, when Cousin 
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Hector came out into the hall. " I'll come with 
you," he said — ignoring, with that later air his 
possessions had given him, the necessity for ex- 
cuses. 

Ella touched Donald's arm. " We don't want 
him, dear," she whispered — " we don't want any- 
one." 

Donald turned round swiftly. " We couldn't 
think of taking you away," he said — " we are 
going straight home. Good-night." 

*' Oh! you're not taking me away, I assure 
you. Besides, in these latter days, it is not at 
all right that a charming lady should be left to 
the sole escort of her husband; it would never 
do." 

Donald's temper was rising. " The lady pre- 
fers the escort of her husband, as it happens," he 
said. 

" I can't believe it," exclaimed Cousin Hec- 
tor, with much gaiety. 

At that moment welcome relief came, in the 
form of the adorable Milly, who came trippingly 
upon them., 

" You'll never dare to tell me that you're 
going to desert me," she exclaimed to Cousin 
Hector, who was looking for his hat. 
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Alas! dear lady, I am compelled- 



But what is to become of poor little me? " 
she cried. " I can never find my way home alone, 
you monster." 

" Mr. Hector Kindon is not compelled," said 
Donald, tugging at his glove. " He has already 
been informed that we much prefer to be 
alone; it is surely unnecessary to say anything 



more." 
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There, you wretch, come away, and leave 
the turtle-doves alone," exclaimed Miss Prynne. 

Cousin Hector's lips were tightly compressed, 
and his eyes had a cold glitter in them, as he 
bade them farewell for the second time; but the 
droop of his body was that of a deeply-wronged 
and slighted man. 

Outside the house, they discovered that it had 
been raining, and that heavy clouds were still 
driving across the sky. But the girl's brightness 
returned like magic, on the instant that they 
were alone; she hugged his arm, and stepped 
nimbly by his side — glad only that the world 
would leave them alone for a while, and leave 
them together. And, talking lightly and lovingly, 
they went on together, through the rain-washed 
streets. 
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Caleb was there when they returned, — ^hold- 
ing the door open, and looking over at them, as 
they climbed the stairs; the light from the stair- 
case lamp on his expectant face; he noticed that 
Donald was heroically pulling at the stump of 
that doubtful cigar. Caleb had lighted a small 
fire in the grate, and the girl crossed over to it at 
once, shivering slightly. 

" It is kind of you, Tatterley dear, to have 
thought of that," she said, softly. " The rain has 
made it colder. Oh! dear, I am so tired! " She 
sank down in a chair as she spoke. 

" Let me take you shoes off, dearest,'* said 
Donald, dropping on one knee before her, and 
stretching out his hands. 

To his surprise, she drew her feet in under 
her, and shook her head quickly. " Not now," 
she said; " I am going to bed directly. It isn't 
worth while, Don." 

" Nonsense," he persisted — " you must be 
very tired. Come along," 

Almost reluctantly, she drew out one foot, 
and he took it in his hand — she watching him 
anxiously. " Quite wet," he said, as he drew it 
off. Then, as he held it, his fingers slipped into 
a great crack along the sole ; he caught the little 
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stockinged foot, as she was withdrawing it, and 
took it again in his palm. " Ella," he said, in a 
low voice — "your feet are soaked; you should 
have told me — I — I didn't know, what a brute I 
am!" 

She bent down quickly, and laid her cheek 
lightly against his hair for a moment. " It 
doesn't matter, Don, dear," she whispered — 
" they'll be dry in no time. I — I never thought 
of it." 

He took off the other shoe, and laid it aside. 
She jumped up, and ran noiselessly across into 
the further room. He was still on his knees, 
looking silently at the shoe, when she came 
running back again, with her feet encased 
in monstrous soft slippers. She kicked them 
off, when she reached the fire, and sat down, 
and put up her little bare pink toes to the 
warmth. 

" There " — she exclaimed, brightly, holding 
her dress just above her ankles, and smiling round 
at him — " that's lovely. It's worth getting wet, 
to be able to do this. And what a lovely walk 
we had, Don." 

She got up presently, and stepped into the 
big slippers, and went to bed. Donald sat down 
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on the chair she had left, looking broodingly into 
the fire. Caleb drew nearer to him, watching 
him keenly, and at last ventured to touch him 
on the shoulder. Donald looked up dreamily. 

" Something is the matter," said Caleb, in a 
low tone. "What is it?" 

" Look at those," said the boy, indicating the 
shoes, which lay upon the hearthrug. " She 
walked cheerfully through the wet and the mud 
to-night with me — ^and she tried to prevent my 
knowing that the things were worn out, and that 
her poor little feet were soaked." He got up and 
paced excitedly about the room. " God! when I 
think of those creatures we have seen to-night, 
not one of whom is fit even to wait upon her — 
when I think that they have all they want, and 
more — when I think of that fellow Kindon. . . . 
And she ought to have all she wants — she ought 
to be surrounded by all that makes life lovely." 
He picked up the shoes, and looked at them, with 
his head bent over them; his voice was wondrously 
gentle and tender, after that first fierce out- 
burst. " Dear, sweet little woman — ^it shan't be 
always so. We'll be rich one day; and then 
we'll think of all these days of worn-out shoes, 
and empty pockets, and laugh." He patted 
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the little shoes cheerfully, and set them down 
gently. 

Caleb, going out into the night, found the 
street-lamps blurred and dancing, and rubbed 
his hand across his eyes, and found the hand 
wet. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF AN APPEAL — AND A CERTAIN COMMANDMENT — ' 
AND AN ATTEMPTED RESURRECTION. 

Caleb had the memory of those broken little 
shoes before him for many days; the lesson of 
them was driven home more and more as the days 
went on. 

For a little cloud of debt began to loom on 
the fair horizon — a tiny little thing at first, with 
a possible silver lining always behind it, but grow- 
ing blacker and heavier day by day. Some of 
the bright and eager hope went from the boy; 
he worked with almost a growing anxiety. The 
girl came to watch his face more and more wist- 
fully for the encouragement she hoped to find 
there, and was quieted, in trembling sympathy 
for him. 

Caleb saw it all; no slightest note of it all 
was lost to him. And yet he did nothing, for 
that old reason he had long since recognised, 
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Even while he watched them, with new beliefs 
in the sweeter things of life stirred into action 
within him by them, he yet bowed his head in 
humblest shame that the fault was his. 

Strung to desperation at last, at that grow- 
ing look of anxiety in Donald's face, he went 
one evening, with much hesitation, and many 
heart-quakings, and a gradual oozing of cour- 
age, in the direction of Bloomsbury, and knocked 
at the door of the house he remembered so well. 
The landlady, with the cordiality of old acquaint- 
anceship, welcomed him with upraised hands; 
Mr. Kindon was in; would Mr. Tatterley walk 
upstairs — Mr. Kindon would surely be glad to 
see him. 

With some doubts upon that score, Caleb 
climbed the stairs, and knocked at the door. Be- 
ing commanded to enter, he turned the handle, 
and walked into the room. 

Cousin Hector was seated at the table — 
lounging heavily against it, with one arm thrown 
carelessly across it; a bottle of port, and a half- 
emptied glass, stood within reach of his hand. 

The room had been greatly altered since Ca- 
leb had last seen it. A heavy and exceedingly 
new-looking easy-chair stood by the fireplace; 
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two tall silver lamps stood on a wide and highly 
polished sideboard. The shabby carpet was gone; 
in its place was one of brilliant pattern — soft and 
thick, muffling Caleb's tread. Everything about 
the place seemed new — the very smell of the up- 
holsterer was upon it. 

Cousin Hector looked up at the shabby figure 
lazily, and shook his head, with arch pleasantry. 
"Hullo! you old rascal," he exclaimed — "what 
do you want? Don't stand there, with the door 
open; there's a devil of a draught. Come in, 
man, come in." He filled up his glass slowly. 

Caleb came forward into the room, closing 
the door. He was utterly at a loss for the mo- 
ment; he could only keep his eyes upon Cousin 
Hector, and strive to steady his thoughts. 

" You're a damned ungrateful old reprobate," 
said Cousin Hector, without the least shape of 
annoyance in his tones, and looking smilingly at 
his glass — " but I'm bound to confess that I'm 
rather pleased to see you to-night, Tatterley! 
I've been sitting here, thinking, and thinking, 
and I've got a near approach to the horrors. I 
like this place, and yet there's something about it 
that — oh! I can't describe it. But all the dul- 
ness of that villainous old master of yours is in 
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it, and nothing will get it out. You can sit 
down; what do you want — eh?" 

Caleb put his hat on the table, and remained 
standing. " I — I have hesitated a — a long time 
before deciding to come to you," he began — " but 
I thought " 

Cousin Hector rapped his knuckles impatient- 
ly on the table, and frowned. " Never mind all 
that — you want something; what is it? Out 
with it. What is it?" 

" I have come to appeal to you — to ask you 
for — for your help," 

Cousin Hector shook his head slowly, and 
smiled. " No good, Tatterley — try something 
else. I made you an offer, a long time since, and 
you refused it; Tm not going to repeat it — ^it's 
too late. I knew you'd find artistic poverty not 
too filling at the price — ^but you're too late, Tat- 
terley." 

" But I do not appeal for myself," exclaimed 
the old man. 

Hector looked up at him quickly. " What are 
you talking about?" he said, with a sudden in- 
terest. " I don't understand you — tell me plainly 
what you mean." 

" I come to-night to appeal to you for them 
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— for that innocent boy and g^rl who haven't a 
friend in the world, except my helpless self — 
who have scarcely enough to eat sometimes." 

" I see — I see," said Cousin Hector, looking 
at his glass, with his eyes screwed up. " Tatter- 
ley — once the servant, becomes the friend, then 
the beggar. I see — I see. And so they sent you 
to me — eh? " 

" You lie " — exclaimed Caleb fiercely. " If 
they knew that I had come on such an errand, 
they would probably never speak to, nor see me 
again. They know nothing of it. But I cannot 
see them, day by day, borne down by their trou- 
bles, and stand still, without trying to help them. 
You are rich — ^you have all that should have 
been theirs — surely you will not refuse them a 
little help." 

Cousin Hector drank his wine, smacked his 
lips over it, and leaned round on the table, so as 
to face the other. " Now," he said — " let us 
understand one another — let us be perfectly plain 
about it. Our dear young friend Donald is in low 
water — his charming wife feels the pinch of pov- 
erty; their faithful and wholly disinterested — shall 
I say friend? — friend appeals to me to rescue 
them — to keep the wolf from the door, and pre- 
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serve the beauty of that sweet Uttle love-story 
from the despoiling hand of a sordid Fate. Po- 
etic, but true — eh? " 

"A very little would help them; they are 
bound to succeed/' said Caleb. 

" You were good enough to suggest just now 
that I had practically robbed them of what should 
have been theirs. That I completely deny. What 
I have is my own — legally my own; if I help 
them, I help them with my own money, out of 
the depths of my own great good nature. That's 
clearly understood — eh? " 

" It does not matter in what way the help is 
given," said Caleb. " They are very young — 
they are very proud; it has occurred to me that, 
if you could find it in your heart to make them a 
gift — something of that which might have come 
to them, if — if Caleb Fry had fulfilled his origi- 
nal intention — if you would be generous enough 
to share some of the fortune you have inherited 
from him with them . . . You are rich — ^you 
have more than you can need — and they have 
nothing. Think — had Caleb Fry lived, he might 
— nay, I am sure he would — have restored the 
boy to his favour. It was only a whim — the 
whim of a moment — that enriched you. Per- 
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haps you have not thought of that side of the 
question? " 

Cousin Hector threw back his head, and 
laughed silently. " I certainly have not," he said 
— " and I certainly don't intend to do so. My 
dear Tatterley — your simplicity amazes me. In 
a long and somewhat checkered career, I have 
seen nothing like it; it is decidedly refreshing. 
Are there any further suggestions you would care 
to make? Pray be frank with me." 

" I have suggested all that is necessary," said 
Caleb, looking at him distrustfully. 

" Very good. Then we may sweep aside sen- 
timentality, and come to business. Supposing 
for a moment that I do this thing: — that I help 
this pair of babies — that I play the generous 
friend, as you suggest — what is to be my reward, 
Tatterley? " He leaned further over the table, 
and stared up at the old man. 

"Your — reward?" said Caleb, in a low 
voice. 

" Yes — my reward. Come, for all your sim- 
plicity, my friend, you are not so very simple as 
to suppose that a man does anything in this life, 
without the hope of gaining something from it. 
What am I to gain? " 
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" You will gain their love — ^and — ^and grati- 
tude. Surely that is sufficient reward." 

Cousin Hector shrugged his shoulders. " Not 
substantial enough, Tatterley. Their love — ^yes, 
there's something in that. Their love — her love/' 
he murmured softly. He paused, looking at the 
ceiling. " What else should I gain, Tatterley — 
always supposing that I am prepared for the sacri- 
fice? " 

" What else would you wish to gain? " asked 
Caleb, impatiently. 

Cousin Hector was silent for a few moments, 
looking at Caleb musingly. " You're a queer old 
bird, Tatterley," he said, at last; "I don't al- 
ways know what to make of you. But it seems 
to me that, in this matter, you may be useful to 
me — useful to yourself also, perhaps — useful to 
others." He looked at the old man dubiously. 

" Yes — I'm almost inclined to be frank with you 

< 

— to make use of you, in fact." 

Caleb was silent, with the hope springing up, 
and being beaten down again, and springing up 
afresh, that this man would really do as he asked 
— ^would really listen to his appeal. He waited, 
breathlessly. 

" I have no doubt, my worthy friend," began 
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Cousin Hector, " that even you — with all your 
simplicity — ^are keen enough to see that I have no 
great or overwhelming affection for our dear 
young friend Donald, To be honest with you, 
I regard him as a cub; there is no delicacy about 
him; he is crude." 

" I have not found that," said Caleb. 

" Of course not; you are not sufficiently dis- 
cerning; no one expects you to discover any- 
thing. I repeat, our worthy young friend is a 
cub. Now, I am naturally of a sensitive and re- 
fined nature, and it wounds my finer sensibilities 
to see that delightful girl tied to the cub. Do 
you follow me, Tatterley? " 

Caleb was standing very still — almost as 
though he had ceased to breathe. " I certainly 
do not," he said, chopping his words sharply. 

"Ah! you are duller than I imagined," said 
Hector lightly, with something of a sigh for the 
other's deficiencies. " Listen to me. This girl 
— sweet little creature! — out of a sort of romantic 
pity for our young friend, has bound herself to 
him. He hasn't any money; he can't support 
her even with the necessary bread and cheese to 
give substantiality to his kisses. It's a foolish 
business — sort of playing at the game of life. 
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They'll get tired of the play — or she will; as for 
him, he's too much of a cub to appreciate her — 
he'll tire of her later on, when he finds she's in 
the way. Poor Uttle thing! — I'm rather sorry 
for her, Tatterley — I am indeed." He shook his 
head despondingly. 

Caleb was still silent ; only his hands were 
gripping the back of a chair hard and close. 

" Now — on the other hand, take my case. 
A creature of refinement and delicacy — ^ man 
with experience of the world and its ways — ^no 
mere boy, who doesn't know his own mind for 
an hour together. Farther than that, I am rich; 
the bread I can provide will be of the best; the 
cheese of the choicest — not mere Cheddar; and 
the kisses — ^well, I may be permitted to know 
something about that department also." He 
stroked his black moustache, and smiled. " She's 
a bewitching little creature; she's bewitched me. 
Are you any nearer to my meaning, Tatterley? " 

" Go on," said Caleb in a low voice, gripping 
the chair-back, and keeping his eyes fixed on him. 
Cousin Hector complacently filled his glass, and 
drank the wine slowly, before resuming. 

** Our lamented friend Caleb's money g^ves 
me an opportunity I have not before possessed; 
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my worthy frien4 Tatterley's connection with the 
young cub and his charming wife gives me an- 
other. In a word, my dull old rascal," he banged 
his fist on the table, and turned his leering face 
— B. mass of lines and creases — full upon Caleb, 
" I want to rescue the sweet child from poverty 
and dulness — I want to teach her what life is — 
and you shall help me. There you have it." 

Caleb almost lifted the chair from the floor, 
in the rage which possessed him, and in the effort 
to restrain it. 

" So that is how you will help them," he said, 
in a voice which scarcely rose above a whis- 
per. 

" That's how I will help A^r," replied Cousin 
Hector. " Have I frightened you? My dear, 
simple, good old Tatterley, you have much to 
learn of the world and its ways. Of course you 
are startled; how could it be otherwise? I sim- 
ply break one of the commandments — that one 
which says something about coveting your neigh- 
bour's wife. I do covet my neighbour's wife; 
she's worth coveting. She's simply thrown away 
on that fellow. Fancy a little angel like that 
being in want; it pains me, Tatterley — ^absolutely 
pains me, I assure you. And so I mean to res- 
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cue her/' He leaned back in his chair, and gazed 
smilingly at the ceiling, in apparent ecstasy at 
the beauty of his reasoning. 

Caleb came a little nearer — pushing the chair 
before him, as though he needed support. When 
he spoke his voice was very low, and very pene- 
trating; it increased in force as he went on. 

" And you think she'll listen to you — you 
think your vile money, wheedled out of an old 
fool who, if — ^if he had lived — might long ago 
have wept tears of blood for his folly — you think 
that will draw her from the boy she loves — ^yes, 
loves as a creature such as you has no knowl- 
edge of? You think that a vile old wretch of 
your stamp — crawling over the earth, and cum- 
bering the ways of honest men — can bribe and se- 
duce such purity as hers? Go to her, if you dare, 
with your foul hands filled with coins, and see if 
you will win one smile from her; see if, though 
her body cry for bread, you can come near her 
soul — you beast ! " 

He bent nearer to the astonished man — his 
face working with passion — his whole body quiv- 
ering. Cousin Hector was so startled, that he 
sprang up, and backed away a step. Caleb, for- 
getful of every thing — with all his weeks of 
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studied caution and reserve flung to the winds — 
pushed his chair a little nearer, and went on, 
menacingly. " Where would you stand to-night 
— where would your boasted power be — ^if Caleb 
Fry stood before you — ^if Caleb Fry came back 
from the grave — alive? " He cried the last word 
so fiercely, that Cousin Hector glanced nervously 
round the room, and passed his hand over his 
forehead quickly. 

" What are you talking about, you old mad- 
man?" he said roughly. 

" Look well at me," said Caleb, striking him- 
self on the breast, after thrusting his face at the 
other. " You have seen Caleb Fry— only a few 
times, I know, in the space of years — ^but you 
have seen him — ^you remember him. Was he 
anything like this? " He looked at the other 
fixedly. 

Cousin Hector fell back from him in some 
trepidation. "What are you driving at?" he 
said. 

'* What if you found that Caleb Fry was not 
dead — what if you learned that the man who died 
was Tatterley the servant — that the real Caleb 
was here — to claim his own? Where would be 
your power then? " 
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Cousin Hector recovered with a start, and 
came forward suddenly, and took the old man 
by the shoulders, and looked at him. Something 
of the passion had died down in Caleb now, and 
he returned the look, with a faint fear in his eyes 
— an indefinable fear. Hector looked at him 
steadily for some moments, and then roughly 
threw him off, and laughed. 

"Oho! that's your Uttle game, Tatterley, is 
it? " he said. " I remember the likeness now — 
others have remarked it. So you think you'll 
trade on it — eh? You think you'll play the mas- 
ter, and suggest your cock-and-bull story about 
the wrong man being buried — do you? By God, 
my man " — he came up to him with a sudden 
heavy fierceness — " you might make acquaintance 
with the inside of a gaol for this business — do 
you know that? " 

" What do you mean? " asked Caleb faintly. 

" I mean that they call it by an ugly name; 
they call it false pretences, I believe, and trying 
to extort money, and what not. Caleb Fry come 
back from the grave indeed! What else are you 
going to try? You must think I'm as mad as 
you are, Tatterley. Caleb Fry come back from 
the grave! " He sat down, and looked up at Ca- 
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leb, and laughed — holding on to the table, and 
laughing afresh. 

It had never occurred to Caleb — even if he 
had had time for thought at all, in the passion 
of the moment — that his half confession would 
be turned upon him in this fashion. He was si- 
lent, in ver}' surprise. And, above all, across 
his vision there seemed to come the figure of 
that gentle girl — the very softness of her lips was 
on his cheek again — the girl who loved Tatterley 
— ^Tatterley the poor and broken; the girl who 
hated the very name of Caleb Fry, if it was in her 
nature to hate anything. He saw that he might 
undo the work of that forgotten Tatterley he 
had held so resolutely to the fore; he saw that 
it might, after all, be useless — that the very 
strength of the likeness on which he had depended 
for the success of his disguise would be the chief 
thing which would weigh against the possibility 
of his discarding it. Confused, and trembling, 
and fearful, he turned away, and was silent. 

" I wonder how long you've been hatching 
this, you old villain," said Cousin Hector, pour- 
ing himself out another glass of wine. " 'Pon 
my word, you're amusing, as well as refreshing 
— you are indeed. Caleb Fry not dead after all! 
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It's a good idea — ^you're more ingenious than I 
gave you credit for. I only saw the late Caleb 
some three times in his life; I believe you are 
rather like him, Tatterley. You're a damned 
funny fellow! " 

Cousin Hector was so much amused, that he 
laughed again, and regarded the dejected Caleb 
with much indulgence. 

" Quite an amusing evening! " he said. " I 
would not have missed it for the world, Tatterley; 
you've done me an immense amount of good. 
Get out with you; go home." He opened the 
door, still laughing. " Caleb Fry come back from 
the grave! You gay old humourist! Get out 
with you, and look out for ghosts going down." 



CHAPTER XV. 

WITH SOMETHING OF VILLAINY — AND MUCH OF 

VIRTUE — ^AND A RESCUE. 

It would have been difficult to find at that 
time a man more strangely torn between vary- 
ing emotions, and hopes, and fears, than Caleb 
Fry. At one moment, gripping his waning cour- 
age, he was for rushing out, and disclosing the 
fraud, and fighting it all out, tooth and nail; the 
next, he hesitated, and hung back — seeing all 
the hopelessness of it — seeing himself, even if 
he succeeded, only a pariah, with love, and con- 
fidence, and the human sympathy for which he \ 
hungered, swept from him. Cut off, by his own 
act, from every power that had once been his, 
he had been turned, by the very force of circum- 
stances, to that gentler part of life he had con- 
trived so long to thrust aside, and had clung to 
it. In fiercest contrast to the creed he had 

taught himself, he had been forced to learn in 
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this new and sunlit school, at the mere suggestion 
of whose existence he had before sneered. With 
a childish hope that Fate — for no given reason — 
would be kinder than it is generally found to be; 
with a dim feeling that some clear way would 
be shewn him, he waited, inactive. 

Cousin Hector paid periodical visits to the 
studio — received by Donald with considerable 
curtness, and by Ella with something of timidity, 
watched by Caleb with unwinking glance. He 
must have seen something of the pinchings and 
strugglings to which they were subjected — must 
have noticed that the girl wore always the same 
dress; but he made no sign. He was always dis- 
creetly courteous — conveying a respectful sympa- 
thy in every line of his body. They had no great 
desire to see him, but there was no way of keep- 
ing him out — there was no particular reason for 
keeping him out. 

Donald was away one afternoon when he 
called; Ella received him with the graceful cor- 
diality due to a visitor; Caleb, standing by the 
window, looked at him grimly, without returning 
his nod. 

Cousin Hector talked on indifferent subjects 
for a time, in his usual tone of voice; presently. 
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however, he leaned nearer, and spoke in a lower 
tone, and with so much of gentle hesitation that 
the girl listened wonderingly. 

" I have been waiting to talk to you for a long 
time,'' he began, " but the opportunity has not 
presented itself. More than that — ^it — ^it is a 
delicate matter and I have hesitated — I am even 
very doubtful now — to speak about it. Believe 
me, dear lady, when I say that my one desire is 
for your happiness — and — and for your hus- 
band's; forgive me, therefore, if I — ^if I speak 
plainly." 

She looked at him anxiously — ^knowing noth- 
ing of the fires she lit with those great innocent 
eyes of hers. 

** You are very kind," she said; "although I 
do not understand " 

" Permit me to speak plainly, as I have said 
— permit me to prove myself your friend. Am 
I not right in assuming — forgive the directness 
of the question — that times have been troublous 
for you — that you have felt, and are feeling, the 
pinch of a poverty which should never have come 
near you. Remember " — ^he put up his hand, and 
smiled entreatingly, as she was about to answer 
quickly — " remember that I am your friend — 
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anxious only for your own, and your husband's 
happiness. Remember that." 

" We — we are very happy/' she said, in a tone 
of distress. " Believe me, we really need noth- 
ing." 

He shook his head reproachfully. " Now, 
that is not quite fair," he said, speaking always in 
that subdued tone. " Why not be frank with 
me; why not let me help you? I have been notic- 
ing our young friend Donald lately — believe 
me, I have no wish to alarm you — but he is 
looking worn and troubled — overworked, in 
fact." 

All her wifehood sprang up to meet the sug- 
gestion. "Oh! you do not think — you do not 
mean that he is ill? " she breathed. 

He waved his hand reassuringly. " Not yet 
— not yet," he said. " But he mustn't go too 
far. He's a dear, good fellow, and we must take 
care of him. I want to help you — I want to help 
you both. Come, now — tell me that I may." 
He leaned back in his chair, with a large air of 
benevolence, and beamed at her. 

" There are friends of mine," he went on — 
"influential friends — friends with money — friends 
who know a good picture when they see it, and 
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— but I will say no more now — " he glanced at 
Caleb — " or we may be overheard." 

Her eyes were gleaming — her bosom rising 
and falling a little more rapidly than usual. 

" Yes — ^yes — tell me," she said. " If you could 
only help him like that — if you " 

" But remember, he must know nothing about 
it at present," said Cousin Hector, shaking his 
head. 

" But, why? " she asked, wonderingly. " Sure- 
ly he " 

" Oh ! I know our young friend Donald — I 
know our friend Donald well. I know his pride 
— his fine manly pride — his independence. Do 
you think he'll let anyone help him? Not he — 
not if I know Donald. No — ^whatever is done, 
must be done — at first, at least, without his 
knowledge. IVe got a fine little plan in my head; 
Tve been thinking it out days past. But I can't 
talk about it here; we can't let Donald know, 
can we? " 

" If you think so," she said dubiously. 

" I'm sure of it. Now, wouldn't it be possible 
— it's very easy — ^wouldn't it be possible for you 
to run round and see me one evening; we could 
be all alone — except for my housekeeper — ^staid 
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old-body, my housekeeper — and we'd unfold this 
little plan, and put our young friend Donald in 
the way of being a rich man. Then, afterwards, 
you could go to Donald, and say — * Donald, 
IVe done so and so for you — ^and so and so 
— and everything's straight, and you'll be a 
rich man, and a famous man — yes, a famous 
man/ " 

She shook her head, in increasing doubt and 
perplexity. " Surely," she said, " it is not neces- 
sary. Surely you can tell me now." 

Cousin Hector picked up his hat, and began 
to brush it on his sleeve, with an air of determina- 
tion. " I see what it is," he said — " and I am 
very sorry — more sorry than I can express. You 
don't trust me — ^you don't believe in my sincer- 
ity." 

" Indeed — ^indeed I do," she replied, earnest- 
ly. " I — I am very, very grateful. But surely 
you " 

*' Say no more, I beg," he said, in a tone of 
much pain. " I have tried to prove myself a 
friend; I wanted to help Donald and yourself, 
in the quietest and most delicate fashion. It 
doesn't matter; say no more, I beg." 

" Oh! please — ^please don't go away like that. 

z6 
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I — I — ^yes — I will come, if it is necessary — ^if you 
think so." 

" That's right," he said, coming back to her, 
smilingly. "And we'll just chat over matters, 
and lift all this worry and trouble off our young 
friend's shoulders. Now, mind, you are not to 
worry about anything more — everything is com- 
ing right for you." He spoke with a gentle play- 
fulness that was reassuring; she began to find 
new lines of kindness in his face, and to reproach 
herself for having misjudged him. " When can 
you see me — the sooner, the better, you know? " 

" Well — Donald — Donald goes out to-mor- 
row night — if — if you think he shouldn't know? " 
she said, still hesitating. 

" Not for the world," said Cousin Hector, 
with a finger at his lips. ** Not for the world; 
you can tell him everything afterwards. I shall 
expect you to-morrow evening, then? " 

" Yes," she replied, slowly. Cousin Hector 
shook her hand with much heartiness, and de- 
parted. 

Caleb followed her eagerly with his eyes all 
that evening, and all the next day, hoping that 
she might say something with reference to the 
mysterious conversation. Once, he almost de- 
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ided to question her — ^but he had no reasonable 
xcuse for that, and he watched anxiously in- 
tead. 

She came out of the inner room, soon after 
)onald had gone, on the following evening — 
ressed for walking. She kept her eyes fixed on 
he button of the glove she was fastening while 
lie spoke to Caleb. 

" I'm going out, Tatterley," she said, with a 
ttle nervous catch in her voice. " I don't ex- 
ect to be away long." 

" Shall I come with you? " he asked. 

" Oh! no," she replied, laughing quickly. 
It's not worth while; I shall be back soon. I 
m in a hurry; I shall walk faster than you would 
are to go." 

" Very well," said Caleb, softly, turning away. 

The moment she had gone, he caught up his 
at, and went out quickly after her. He crept 
own the stairs, keeping always out of sight, and 
ras in the streets in time to see the direction she 
ook. " I hate to spy upon her," he muttered, 
s he hurried along — " but there's mischief 
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He was more certain of the mischief than ever 
rhen he saw her turn into the neighbourhood 
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of Bloomsbury, glancing up at the names of 
streets, as though uncertain of her way. 

Slinking along, keen-eyed, on the opposite 
sides of streets she traversed, Caleb saw her stop 
at that one door he had anticipated, and — after 
a moment's hesitation — ring the bell. 

Cousin Hector was fully prepared for his vis- 
itor. He had been careful in regard to his dress 
— donning the garb of evening for the occasion; 
he was perfectly curled and combed and scented. 
The new silver lamps were lit ; the new furniture 
shone in their subdued light; Cousin Hector 
stood upon the hearthrug, cigar in mouth, eagerly 
expectant. He stepped nimbly to the door as the 
timid knock sounded on its panels, and opened 
it wide. 

" This is indeed good of you," he said, tak- 
ing her hand, and drawing her into the room. 
He appeared to fumble at the latch for a moment, 
in shutting the door — talking loudly all the time. 
" I half feared that you might not trust me, after 
all — that you might decide not to come. Wel- 
come to my poor quarters — ^welcome. These 
rooms take a new glory from to-night; from to- 
night I see them in a new light." 

She stood near the table, looking at him. 
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" I am here," she said, " to talk about Don- 
ald." 

" True," he replied. " Won't you sit down? 
May I relieve you of your cloak? " He made a 
movement towards her. She stepped back, and 
put her hand hurriedly to the fastening of the 
cloak at her breast. 

" No — thank you," she said. " I can only 
stay but a short time. Will you tell me now 
what you could not tell me before." 

" That will take a long time," said Cousin 
Hector, creasing his mouth into a smile. " Please 
sit down." 

She sat down, looking fully at him. 

" Now — what — what may I offer you? " he 
said, kneading his knuckles persuasively. " Cham- 
pagne? — a little sparkling Hock? — or " 

" Nothing, thank you, Mr. Kindon," said 
Ella. " Nothing, indeed. I have come here, at 
your earnest wish; you have been kind and gen- 
erous enough to suggest that you may help my 
husband. For that, I can never sufficiently thank 
you. He works so hard — his work is all so beau- 
tiful — that he is bound to succeed, if he only has 
the opportunity. We are so young; we have all 
the world before us. And I would give anything 
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to be able to help him — anything, that it might 
be my hand which should first show him the 
way." 

The beauty and splendour of her earnestness 
awed even him for a moment; he put his fingers 
to his lips, and looked at her with eyes half 
closed. 

" Oh! yes — ^we'U help our young friend Don- 
ald—certainly we'll help him. But, first " — he 
held up a rallying forefinger at her — " first tell 
me — is there not some way in which we can help 
you? " 

" The help to Donald would be to me, also," 
she said. ** I want nothing for myself." 

He laughed softly, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. " Strange! " he said. " You are quite con- 
tent to live this half-starved life — to live in a 
misery of debt — to be the plaything of a boy 
who doesn't understand you — to ride in stuffy 
omnibuses — to see all the pleasant things of life 
slipping away from you — ^you are quite content 
with all that?" 

She got up hurriedly, her heart surprised into 
tumult by his voice and looks. " I — I don't un- 
derstand you, Mr. Kindon. We came here to 
talk about — about Donald." 
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'* Oh! yes — ^weTl talk about him. Time 
enough for that. I want to paint another pic- 
ture; I want to shew vou a diflFerent stvle of life. 
You've tied yourself to this boy — this boy who 
can't even earn his own li\-ing — before you knew 
anything about the world, or about life. It's a 
hard fate for you, my dear. You were bom for 
pretty dresses, and sumptuous fare, and carriages, 
and the sunshine. Why, wth those eyes of yours, 
and those lips you ^" 

She flung up her little hand imperiously, 
though it trembled. *' Stop! " she said. " I 
have come here — ^not to talk about myself. Your 
promise was to help Donald." 

He came towards her, and leaned over the 
table. " I want to help you^' he said; " I want 
to take you away from this life — ^away from 
this boy — I want to teach you what life and 
love " 

He stopped, at sight of her eyes — of the scorn 
in them. " You have made a great mistake," she 
said, slowly, without once relaxing her look. 
" You have lied to me; if I had trusted my first 
thought of you, I should never have come here. 
You need not say anything more." She gathered 
her cloak about her, and moved swiftly to the 
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door, and caught the handle, and turned, and 
pulled it; the door was fastened. 

She turned at bay then, with all her wo- 
man's fear mounting to her face, and blanch- 
ing it — with all her heart athrob with the 
thought of her boy-lover. Cousin Hector leaned 
over the table, with his teeth showing in a 
smile. 

Unfasten this door," she said. 
Not yet," he replied, laughing. " Keep 
calm — and think of the position. You are here, 
of your own free will; you have purposely chosen 
a night when your unsuspecting husband is away. 
Make a noise, if you will — and then tell your 
story." 

The tears of despair were gathering in her 
eyes, but she answered him bravely. " Let me 
go," she said. " I will not believe that any man 
would be so wicked; I have never harmed you; 
I came here at your wish. Indeed — indeed — I 
want nothing from you. Let me go, Mr. Kin- 
don." 

He shook his head. " Now, listen to reason, 
my sweet girl, and don't be hysterical. I start 
for Paris — thence to all the delightful places you 
have read about — to-morrow morning — to-night, 
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if you like. You go with me. Forget this boy; 
he'll never set the Thames on fire; make a fresh 
start. Come — sit down and be sensible. You're 
much too pretty to trouble yourself about sew- 
ing on buttons, and darning shabby clothes. 
Come along, now.'' 

He moved towards her; she, still watching 
him, darted past him and made for the fireplace, 
raising her young voice, at the same time, in a 
shriek that echoed through the room. With an 
oath, he sprang at her, and caught her, just as 
her hand was nearing the bell-pull. At the same 
moment there was a loud and heavy knocking at 
the door, and the handle was turned fiercely, and 
rattled. 

'* Open this door— open this door — or I'll 
break it in! " cried a voice. Ella broke from Kin- 
don, and sprang at the door, and caught the 
lock, and hugged it, as though she hugged the 
man on the other side. " Tatterley! " she cried 
— "dearTatterley!" 

"Open the door!" cried the voice again. 
Cousin Hector, with set teeth, crossed the 
room. 

" What the devil do you want here? " he 
cried. 
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" Will you open the door, or shall I break it 
in? " shouted Caleb. There was a dull thud, as 
though some heavy body had been hurled against 
it, and it shook and trembled. 

Cousin Hector inserted a key in the lock, and 
turned it; the door was bpened at once from the 
outside, and Caleb came in. The girl caught his 
arm, and clung there; the two men faced each 
other. 

** What's the meaning of this intrusion? " said 
Cousin Hector. 

** I have nothing to say to you," said Caleb. 
" I have come to fetch this lady." He turned to 
Ella, his voice changing in a moment. " Come, 
my little one, let us go." 

Hector made a movement as if to stop them, 
but fell back, and they passed out together, and 
down the stairs. 

They walked for some distance — the girl hold- 
ing tight to his arm, and looking out with white 
face straight before her — ^before Caleb spoke, he 
patted the little hand that held his arm. 

** Don't say anything," he whispered. " I — 
I know the man; I followed you." 

Tears gathered in her eyes — tears of shame 
and horror — and fell softly as shfe walked. 
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'* He told me he wanted to help Donald; he 
told me — oh! the coward! '* she bit her lips, and 
clung more tightly to his arm. 

" There — there, child — forget it," he said. 
" We've done with Cousin Hector; we shall not 
see him again. Forget it." 

She stopped suddenly, and hid her face on his 
breast, and cried there for a moment. " Tatter- 
ley," she sobbed — " dear loving, loyal Tatterley 
— ^if I could go on my knees to you to-night, to 
thank you! See — I kiss your dear hand; I praise 
the God of love and mercy that has raised up so 
strong and true a friend for us — dear, dear Tat- 

terlev!" 

She was more calm presently, and they walked 
slowly homewards together. 

" Remember," he said once — " we must not 
tell Donald." 

She looked at him, scarcely understand- 
ing. 

" If Donald knew, he would kill him — he 
would stop at nothing — ^he would think of noth- 
ing, but that this man had tried to wrong his 
darling. It is all done with; let us forget it, my 
dear." 

" Yes — ^yes," she said, " let us forget it." 
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Donald wondered why she dung to him that 
night with so much of added tenderness — ^why 
she knelt close beside his chair, and crept near 
him, and seemed so glad to feel his protecting 
arm about her. 






CHAPTER XVI. 

OF A DREAD SHADOW — ^AND A WEARY FAIRY — ^AND 

SOME CURSES. 

With that last possible help gone — with a 
new sorrowful awakening to the hardness of a 
world that cared nothing about them — a world 
of Cousin Hectors that would have divided them, 
for its own brutal ends — sl change came over the 
girl; something of the brightness went out of 
her. 

As the weary weeks stretched out their 
length, she g^ew thinner, and paler, and more 
quiet. Once, as she sat by Donald's knee, with 
her head resting there, one evening — he was sur- 
prised that she did not answer a question he 
asked. Repeating it, and getting no reply, he 
bent nearer, and touched her, and cried out to 
Caleb hurriedly; she had quietly fainted. 

He gathered her up in his arms, and carried 
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her into the other room; Caleb snatched up his 
hat, and ran for the doctor. 

She had recovered when he got back, and 
laughingly told them that she was quite well 
again. The doctor made light of it — talked about 
fresh air and change of diet — ^and promised to 
call in the morning. And in the morning she 
whispered to Donald that she felt very tired, and 
would stay in bed for a little while. He came 
out and looked at the breakfast, without touch- 
ing it, and tried to smoke, and impatiently won- 
dered when Tatterley would arrive. 

Caleb came very early, and stopped, as he 
crossed the threshold, with a strange fear in his 
eyes. ** Is — ^is she better? " he asked, in a low 
voice. 

Donald was busying himself with the pipe, 
and did not look up. " I think so; I hope so,'* 
he said. " She's sleeping — says she's very tired." 

Caleb wanted nothing to eat; there was a 
dim feeling in his mind that the boy ought to fall 
upon him, and beat him, and curse him. He 
dared not look towards him. 

The doctor came presently — sl cheery, genial 
man, who nodded, in a quick, business-like fash- 
ion, and passed into the other room with Donald. 
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Caleb, listening eagerly, could catch the sound 
of her voice — could even hear a little faint laugh- 
ter. Then they came out again — the doctor call- 
ing back some instructions from the doorway. 
The door was closed, and the doctor came for- 
ward into the room, and took up his hat and 
gloves. 

" Does she go out much? " he asked, turn- 
ing to Donald. 

" Very little," replied the boy. 

"Ah! — take her out as much as you can. 
She's not strong; take her about — amuse her. 
An evening at the theatre, now — that's the sort 
of thing. Better still, get her away into the coun- 
try — birds, and flowers, and all that kind of thing. 
You mustn't keep a bright little creature like 
that cooped up here. And let her have plenty 
of nourishment — ^wine — anything she fancies." 

" Yes," said Donald, in a dull voice, without 
looking at him. 

" I'll look in again," said the doctor, pulling 
on his gloves — " just to see how she is. My 
physic won't do her much good; take her away, 
where the sky is blue; she'll be bright and happy 
in no time. Good-day." 

Donald stood for a long time, in the same at- 
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titude, after the man had gone; then he turned 
to Caleb, with a gesture of weariness. 

'* Do you hear, Tatterley — do you hear what 
he says? Take her away — ^where the birds and 
flowers are — let her have — ^anything she fancies. 
My God! — if I only could! " 

Caleb turned away, with his nails driven into 
his palms. The boy went on. 

" I've tried — and tried — and tried. It makes 
me think sometimes that I was a brute, and a 
coward, to make her love me — to marry her at 
all. Oh! I don't know what I'm saying, I don't 
mean that. But it cuts me hard to see her ill, 
and to know that I can't help her — that I can't 
do anything; it makes me desperate." 

He went in to see her presently, and came 
out, after a time, saying that she wanted to see 
Tatterley. 

Caleb went in — humbly and reverently — 
thinking, when he stood beside her, how lovely 
she looked, with her bright hair tumbled about 
her white face. She made him sit down beside 
her, and held his hand, fondling it in her own. 

" Why, how troubled you look, Tatterley 
dear! " she said. " Indeed, there is nothing to 
be troubled about; I shall be all right directly, 
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and quite strong again. I've sent Don out to 
do his work; he's happier when he's working. 
I'm so sorry— so very sorry to be lying here; I 
feel so ashamed of myself. But I am so weak — 
and so tired — so very, very tired." She turned 
her face to the sleeve of his shabby coat for a 
moment, and pressed it against her eyes — and 
then looked up at him with the eyes shining. 
" I am a silly little woman — ^but you don't mind, 
do you, Tatterley? But, when I think of my 
poor boy, working and working and worrying, 
and wanting to do so much for me — oh! I'm 
going to cry again, Tatterley." 

He put his hand on her head, and tried to 
soothe her; she caught the hand and pressed it 
against her soft cheek, and put her lips to it; 
there was a wild thought in his mind to fall upon 
his knees, and bow his head before her, and 
pray the God of justice to strike him dead 
in that hour, and torture him with remorse no 
more. 

She got up once, and came out, smiling and 

white-faced, and sat by the window, watching 

Donald at work; but she went back to bed again 

in a very little time, crying out to Caleb that she 

felt stronger, and would be up again to-morrow. 
17 
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But, disguise it as they might, they saw that she 
slowly grew weaker, as the days went on. 

Donald and Caleb, without a word being said, 
lived for some days on bread and cheese — ^mak- 
ing a great clatter of knives and forks and plates, 
to deceive her — in order that they might be able 
to buy wine and the things the doctor had or- 
dered; the first spark of happiness they had had, 
in all that weary time, was in the successful per- 
formance of that sacrifice. 

Donald worked like a fury — tramping about 
with his work, in the hope of raising money; the 
doctor saw the helplessness of them, and gave up 
being impatient. 

Caleb was sitting beside her one day — silent, 
holding her hand. 

" You'll think me very silly," she whispered, 
presently — *' but I lie here, and think, and think; 
I have so much time to think, Tatterley. And 
most of all I think about Don — my Don." 

** There's nothing very silly about that," he 
said. 

" No — but perhaps you'll say that the 
thoughts themselves are foolish. I think some- 
times, Tatterley dear — suppose I should never" 
— there was a little catch in the sweet young 
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voice — " never get strong again! — Suppose — oh! 
Tatterley — what would my boy do if he should be 
left alone? " She hid her face on his arm, in the 
old fashion, and he could feel that she was 
trembling. He sat quite still, with white face, 
and wide, startled eyes, staring straight before 
him. 

" Fm not afraid, Tatterley," she said; " Fm 
only thinking of Don. I thought at first that I 
should get stronger every day — but I grow weak- 
er. Listen; I never tell him so^but I would 
give — oh! what would I not give — to go some- 
where, away from this dark room — somewhere 
where he might be with me — ^where there 
were no dull streets. I am not — ^you don't 
think me ungrateful — or selfish, Tatterley, 
dear? " 

" God knows, child, you are never that," he 
said, huskily. 

" We were to be so happy — ^we have been so 
happy," she went on; " it's been like a long fairy 
tale, in spite of all the hardships. They never 
were really hardships, were they, Tatterley — be- 
cause we shared them together, and laughed over 
them? Only I grow a little frightened some- 
times; the world seems so big and dark for us 
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— and we are so young, and so helpless, Tatter- 
ley. And I want to live, and grow strong, for 
my boy's sake." 

" Hush — hush — for God's sake, little one! " 
he said, dropping on his knees beside her, and 
covering his face, and shuddering. 

" There, now Tve frightened you," she whis- 
pered, with a weak little laugh, passing her light 
hand over his head. ** You are all so good to me 
— you love me so, you and Donald — I hate my- 
self, for lying here helpless, and worrying you. 
But we'll soon be all right, Tatterley dear, won't 
we? " She took his face between her hands, and 
smiled into his eyes. " Everything will come 
right soon, won't it? " There was a little wistful 
note in her voice that hurt him. 

" Yes — everything shall come right soon," he 
said, in a low voice. 

Desperate, haunted, pricked by the conscience 
that had been awakening in him, strugglingly, 
during these past weeks; stirred to some action 
— he scarcely knew or cared what — ^by his regard 
for these two babies in a big, jostling world; 
goaded by his bitter contempt and hatred for 
the man who laughed and triumphed over them 
all, by reason of the money he held — Caleb Fry 
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walked the streets, through all that long day, 
hungry, tired, with a thousand contradictory 
ideas presenting themselves to him over and over 
again, in maddening succession, only to be swept 
impatiently aside. 

" To see them happy — untroubled — laugh- 
ing," he muttered — " to know that no future ill- 
fortune could touch them — to restore to them 
that which they should have had." He stopped 
and shook his head. " It's too late for that — Caleb 
Fry can't come back from the grave now — it's 
too late for that. Who'd believe in him — who'd 
understand the reason for my silence? No — 
they'd flout him — laugh at him. Every day, in 
all this long time, Caleb Fry has been buried 
deeper and deeper; he can never be dug up now. 
Even if he could be dug up, would I do it ; would 
I show them the lie of it all? Would they take 
anything from Caleb Fry's hands? No^no — 
whatever is to be done, Tatterley must do it — 
it's only Tatterley now. What would Tatterley 
have done? " 

That old question brought his ideas into 
clearer train again; he walked back to the studio 
— still thinking deeply — but with more purpose- 
ful step. Tatterley was an irresponsible being, 
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who might be made to do anything at a pinch; 
Caleb smiled at the thought. 

They sat together — Donald and the old man 
— in the dark that night, talking in low tones — 
the boy unconsciously stirring those dawning re- 
solves into quicker life. 

" It kills me to see her lying there — so sweet, 
and brave, and gentle — and to know that I can 
do nothing; I seem to be kicking against a brick 
wall, and tiring myself out for nothing. I don't 
know what's going to happen to us; I've got as 
much pluck as most fellows, and I'd die for her, 
God knows — ^but I'm beginning to lose heart, 
Tatterley." 

" No — no— you mustn't say that," said Ca- 
leb, quietly, stretching out a hand to him. He 
grasped the hand, and gave it a squeeze for a 
moment. 

" I can't help thinking sometimes," the boy 
went on — " of how different it would all have 
been if — if that uncle of mine had acted up to his 
promises. I've no right to say it, I suppose; I 
ought to depend on myself — but I can't help 
remembering that he ruined her father as well, 
and left her penniless. And when I think of that 
brute — Hector Kindon — who had enough to live 
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on before, and didn't really need it — oh! I feel 
at war with all the world! " He got up and paced 
about the room, speaking always in that subdued 
tone, for fear he should disturb the sleeping girl. 
** T want to rob someone — I want to snatch it 
from the hands of those who have so much — 
more than they need — I " 

He broke off, laughing. " I'm getting Social- 
istic; I suppose they all have a right to what 
they've got. Only it seems so hard. I thought 
Fate was going to be so kind to us; I thought 
the world was bound to be kind to her. Tatter- 
ley " — he faced suddenly round on the old man, 
where his seated figure could be dimly seen in 
the dark room — " I wonder if it's possible for that 
wretched old man — that old master of yours — 
to know all that we know — to know all that we 
have suffered; I wonder if it is possible for him 
to know — dead though he is — how we curse him; 
how we hate the very thought of him, and the 
harm he has done? " 

Caleb sat quite still, scarcely breathing. " I 
think he must know; perhaps — perhaps he is — 
even sorry." 

"Not he," said Donald, bitterly. "I can't 
fancy his being sorry. I wouldn't mind for my- 
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self; I'd pick up a crust somewhere, and some- 
how; it's Ella I'm thinking about. Do you think 
— Tatterley, tell me — do you think — ^honestly, 
mind — that I ought never to have married her; 
that it would have been wiser to have let her go 
her own way — perhaps — who knows? — even to 
have married some other fellow, who could have 
— oh! no — I can't think of that; we must have 
loved one another; it was all planned out be- 
fore we met — I'm sure of it." 

" She would have been lonely, and most un- 
happy, my dear boy, if you had left her alone; 
it would have been a cowardly thing to do," said 
Caleb. 

" Ah! Tatterley, do you really think so? " ex- 
claimed the boy eagerly. " You — you have helped 
us both so much; I can't forget that you urged 
me to marry her, when I — like a coward — trem- 
bled at the future. And you were right, Tatter- 
ley — you have always been right." 

He sat down, and there was silence in the 
room for a little time. 

" I can't help thinking about Uncle Caleb," 
said Donald presently. " I remember my mother 
speaking of him; I was only a boy at the time; 
but I remember it — she used often to speak of 
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him; she believed in him. You — ^you don't mind 
my talking about her, Tatterley? " he said, glanc- 
ing up — " I remember you told me you loved 
her — ^poor old chap! " 

" No — I like to hear you speak of her," was 
the quiet response. 

" She always spoke of him as of someone who 
had been soured — ^who was really much sweeter 
and kinder than people believed. I can't quite 
understand it — except that a good woman will 
always find some goodness in a man, however 
bad he may be, I suppose. Well — we won't 
talk of him, Tatterley; he's dead; it isn't fair 
to talk of him. And he did one good thing; 
he left Tatterley behind — dear friend Tatter- 
ley." 

Caleb sat quite still — scarcely heeding all that 
the other said — with all the rambling thoughts of 
the day coming again to him — with a vision of 
Cousin Hector, idly drinking wine, foremost be- 
fore him. 

" I'm not an idle beggar — ^and I don't want 
to live on other people, Tatterley; but I thought 
to-day how splendid it would be if — there, there 
— ^it's no use talking about such foolish dreams." 
He broke into a short laugh. 
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" Yes — tell me — tell me what you thought," 
said Caleb, leaning forward. 

" Well — I thought, supposing a knock came 
to the door and a fellow came in — and — oh! it's 
such nonsense! Well — suppose he announced 
that he was a solicitor; that some generous per- 
son, of whom we had never heard, has left us a 
big fortune; that we'd never got to trouble 
about bread and butter any more — but could just 
work, for the work's sake, and be happy. And 
then, Tatterley — then I'd take her away, out of 
this dismal London, and watch the light come 
back to her eyes, and the sweet colour to her 
cheeks, and the laughter to her voice, and — but 
it's no use talking about it, Tatterley; I'm a fool, 
only to dream of it. I'm almost giving up hop- 
mg. 

'* But you mustn't, boy — ^you can't do that. 
Think of her — fix your mind on her — think of 
her, happy, and bright, and well. Things are 
coming right ; they must come right. Come now 
— Tatterley has been right before; don't you 
think he may be right now? " 

" By God, Tatterley, you almost put heart in 
me! " cried Donald. " What a blackguard I am, 
only to be growling like this! Think how many 
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fellows would be glad to stand in my shoes, even 
if they starved — only for the chance of calling 
her wife." He paused; his voice had a new soft- 
ness in it. '* My little wife! " 

Caleb got up quickly. " I must be going," 
he said, looking round for his hat. ** May I — may 
I go in — and — and see her? " 

" Of course, Tatterley; she's asleep, I expect, 
ril light a candle." 

He struck a light, and the two faces shone in 
the glowing flame. Caleb took the candle from 
the table. " I only want to look at the little lady 
for a moment," he said lightly. Donald waved 
his hand, and the old man passed into the other 
room, bearing the light. 

She was sleeping very peacefully, with one 
hand hidden beneath her cheek. He stood look- 
ing at her for a moment, and his lips moved, al- 
though he uttered no sound; something bright 
gathered in his eyes, and tumbled down his worn 
old cheeks unheeded, glittering. He came out 
softly, and set down the candle. 

" Good-night," he said, without looking up, 
and fumbling with his shabby hat. 

" Good-night, Tatterley," said Donald. 

He walked to the door, and opened it, and 
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then came back again. " Good-night," he re- 
peated, holding out his hand shyly. 

Donald turned quickly, and saw the hand, 
and grasped it, with a sudden colour in his face. 
" Good-night, dear old Tatterley," he said — 
"good-night!" 

Caleb looked round the room once, swiftly, 
and then went out. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF MORE CURSES — ^AND A QUESTION OF PROPERTY 
— ^AND ANOTHER OF PLUNDER. 

There had been a thought in his mind that 
the dead Caleb Fry might yet be revived, if only 
as a terrifying influence, ghost-like, to force some- 
thing from Cousin Hector, and then disappear, 
with odours of brimstone, into the earth again. 
But the only spectre he could conjure up was so 
sorry a spectacle — such a scarecrow, with the 
wind flapping its empty rags so palpably, with all 
its old tricks and mannerisms forgotten — that he 
hastily reinterred it. 

Thus it came about that it was a very perfect 

and true Tatterley that walked through the 

streets that night — a Tatterley who, strong in 

the inheritance of love and confidence he had 

won for himself, was minded to adventure all in 

the game he was to play — ^no matter what that 

game chanced to be. The touch of his gentle 
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lady's hand was on his own, to nerve his weak old 
arm for reckless deeds. 

With so much of recklessness was he imbued, 
that he turned his steps steadily in the direction 
of Bloomsbury — ^with teeth set hard, and a grow- 
ing light of determination in his eyes. It was 
very late, but he never paused until he came to 
the house that had known and hidden his own 
and poor Tatterley's lives for so many years. 

By a curious chance, the door stood open — 
Mrs. Gibson having apparently gone out, for a 
few moments, to make a call in the immediate 
neighbourhood, either for business or pleasure. 
Caleb slipped in, and went quietly up the stairs, 
and knocked sharply at the door of the room that 
was now Cousin Hector's. As he turned the 
handle, and went in, he was quite prepared for 
a hostile reception; but he went in, nevertheless, 
unwaveringly. 

The room was empty. A small, well-trimmed 
fire burnt in the grate, and the silver lamps were 
lighted. A spirit-stand and cigar-box were set 
out on the table, and glasses gleamed on the side- 
board, ready for use. Mr. Kindon was evidently 
expected, and the housekeeper had put his room 
in order accordingly. 
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Caleb glanced round, with the corners of his 
mouth drawn down,' and then sat down to wait. 

"My rooms — my money!" he muttered. 
" Surely I have the right — he shall give me some- 
thing for them. They shan't starve, while he '' 

he stopped, and looked round again. " And he's 
an infernal villain — how lucky that I followed 
her that night! Sweet little woman — that the 
damned villain could dare to lay his vile hands 
on her! By God! — FU get something out of him 
— I'll tear something out of him — or " 

Steps on the stair. Caleb got up, listening, 
trembling with the purpose that had brought him 
there; he found himself mechanically counting 
the steps, as they drew nearer. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him that the sound 
was a very unsteady one — that one step would 
be loud, and firm, and heavy, with the weight of 
conscious dignity — the next stumbling, and fit- 
ful, and purposeless; then, that the sounds were 
all jumbled together hopelessly. He waited, won- 
dering. His eyes, turned towards the door, fell 
upon the spirit-stand, and gleamed with a sudden 
inspiration. " Drunk! " he whispered, with some- 
thing of eagerness in his tones. 

The handle of the door was rattled, and the 
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door flung wide, and Cousin Hector stood upon 
the threshold, with his hat on the back of his 
head. He swayed against the doorpost, and 
winked solemnly, in melancholy fashion, at Caleb. 

" Sho— there y 'are— eh? " he ejaculated, com- 
ing into the room, and banging his hat down on 
the table. He leaned his hands on the table, and 
bent forward, and stared solemnly at Caleb. 
" Some'ing I wanted shee you 'bout — mos' im- 
portant. Wha' the devil was it, now? " 

He wagged his head, and smiled and frowned 
by turns. " Some'ing 'bout little girl — ^ah! I 
know. Wha' d'you mean by comin' here, and — 
and 'sultin' lady — eh? Never mind — nev' mind — 
I'll forgive you. Shay no more 'bout it. Don' 
let't happen 'gain, tha's all." 

With an air of much severity, he slowly as- 
sisted himself round the table, and sank into a 
chair. " B' Jove!" he murmured — "wha' a 
night! Awfly jolly set o' men — ^kin'red souls!" 
He looked up, and smiled encouragingly at Ca- 
leb. " Well— Tat'ley— wha' can I do for you? " 

Caleb was looking at him, in deep disgust; 
he had scarcely yet collected himself sufficiently, 
under this new turn of events, to know what to 
say. 
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" Y're a damn'd funny fellow, Tat'ley," said 
Cousin Hector, taking a bottle from the spirit- 
stand, with unsteady hand, and looking about 
for a glass. " Gi' me glass, Tat'ley." 

Caleb reached for a glass, and put it near his 
hand — ^watching him, as he shook the liquor out 
of the bottle. " I wanted to see you,'* he said, 
for want of a better expression. 

" Well, y'see me, Tat'ley,'' replied the other, 
blandly, tossing off the neat spirit, and blinking 
at the empty glass. " Not the Hector Kindon of 
old days, Tat'ley — ^who'd got t'be careful of shil- 
lings — ^but Hector Kindon, Esquire — ^who doesn't 
care damn 'bout shillin' or two — or pound or 
two — who knows how t'spend it, too, Tat'ley, 
m'boy." 

" Yes — 1*11 teach you how to spend it," mut- 
tered Caleb. He seated himself at the other side 
of the table, and resolutely faced Cousin Hector. 
" Come — listen," he cried. " Wake up, man." 

" Don' y'be so damn'd 'pertinent, Tat'ley," 
said Hector, with a great show of dignity, and an 
attempt to draw himself into an upright position. 
" Remember y'place, Tat'ley." 

" I know how ready you are to spend money," 

3aid Caleb, with a note of irony in his voice that 
18 
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was lost on the other. *' I want you to spend it; 
I want you to let me have some. Come — do you 
understand me? " 

" I'll let you have some? *' laughed Cousin 
Hector, looking at him with his head on one side. 
" Wha' for? " 

** Why — for myself, of course," said Caleb, 
with assumed lightness. 

** No'sense; y 'can't tell me that. You want 
it for — for tha' young fool an' his charmin' wife — 
Go' bless her; that's wha' you want it for, you 
old rascal." 

Caleb swallowed something quickly, and set 
his lips. "Well— and if I do?" he said. "They 
want it badly enough, Heaven knows," he mut- 
tered, half to himself. 

" Not a penny, Tat'ley," said Cousin Hector, 
with maudlin firmness. " They'd no ri' to get 
married. Sweet little woman li' that — simply 
thrown 'way on that chap — simply thrown 'way. 
B' Jove! Tat'ley" — he looked across the table, 
leering — " she's jolly pretty girl — eh? D' y' 
know, Tat'ley — I nearly kissed her — t'other 
night; had her up here — ^all alone, m'boy." 

Caleb got up hurriedly, with face white, and 
paced across the room. 
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" Char'ty begins t'ome, m'boy," went on Kin- 
don. " Don' mind spendin' it — and I am spend- 
in' it, too, Tat'ley — but I won't give it 'way. 
Let her come up here, Tat'ley — alone — don't 
want the husban' — ^and I'll let her have's much as 
she likes." 

Caleb looked round the room — helpless, mad- 
dened, baffled. Cousin Hector poured out some 
more spirit, and drank it, and staggered up — 
swaggering, boastful, insolent. 

** Spend it! " he ejaculated; " I should think 
so. Why, I'm on'y jus' beginnin'; I'm goin' 
t'stonish some of 'em before long. Old Caleb 
looked after it so well — there's such a devil of 
a lot of it. Look here, m'boy — ^look here, Tat'- 
ley." 

He turned round, supporting himself by the 
furniture, and pulled open the drawer of a writ- 
ing table. Tossing the contents over impatiently, 
he caught up an envelope, and shook it, and tum- 
bled some rustling papers out of it on to the desk; 
these he spread out. 

Caleb came near, with eager eyes, and restless 
fingers. 

"See 'em — see 'em, Tat'ley!" he cried. "I 
forget how much 'tis — four hundred — five hun- 
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dred. Goin' to pay it all 'way to-morrow — every 
penny — every penny. Jus' bought snug little 
place — Essex — live like a lord, Tat'ley." 

Caleb never took his eyes from the notes; be- 
tween himself and this sensual, babbling creature 
there seemed to rise up the image of a weary 
girlish figure, with weak hands stretched to him, 
pleading for life, and the scent of flowers, and all 
pure, sweet things of God. His eyes, as the other 
crushed the notes back into the envelope, were 
absolutely murderous. 

" The old fool who's sellin' snug little place 
likes to see money — so 'm paying him first 'stal- 
ment in cash. Payin' it t'morrow. Y' mus' come 
down see me, Tat'ley." 

" Yes — ^yes," said Caleb, watching the en- 
velope as it was thrust back into the drawer, " of 
course. Yes — I'll come down." He turned swift- 
ly to the other table, and poured out more spirit 
into the empty glass. " Come," he cried — " let's 
drink to the snug little place; let's drink to Squire 
Kindon!" 

" Jolly good, Tat'ley — ^jolly good! " exclaimed 
Cousin Hector, closing the drawer of the writing 
table with a bang, and swinging round to the 
table, and catching at his glass. " Squire — Squire 
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KindonI Capital — first-rate, Tat'ley; you're 
quite a wag, you rascal. Get a glass, Tat'ley — 
get glass; help 'self, Tat'ley." 

Caleb took a glass from the sideboard, and 
poured out some of the spirit; as Cousin Hector, 
draining his own, turned his eyes to the ceiling, 
Caleb flung the liquor over the new and gaudy 
carpet, and tilted the empty glass upon his nose, 
setting it down the next instant, and smacking 
his lips. 

'' Fill 'em up, Tat'ley," cried Hector, wildly. 
Suddenly he stopped, and put down his glass, 
with ludicrous gravity. " No water, Tat'ley? 
thish disgraceful — get so' water." 

" Nonsense — ^you don't want water," cried Ca- 
leb, almost as excitedly as the other; the spirit 
of the game was upon him. " Water's for milk- 
sops; drink it as it is. Come, now." 

Once the swaying head went down on the 
table, and Caleb got up, and made for the writing- 
table; but Cousin Hector roused himself, and 
shouted for another glass. Caleb filled his glass 
again — watching him hungrily as he drank it; 
saw the glass fall from his hand, and shiver into 
fragments as it struck; saw him clutch smilingly 
at the table, and sway about for a moment, and 
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then slip to the floor, and stretch out there, with 
a sigh, motionless. 

"Lie there, you beast!" he said, pushing a 
straying arm out of the way with his foot; "you're 
safe enough for some hours, and then it'll take 
you a long time to remember anything." He 
bent down to look at the flushed face. " I'll be- 
lieve in Providence after this," he muttered. 
" Now then, little lady, for your fortune." 

He pulled open the drawer noiselessly, glanc- 
ing all round as he did so; the room was very 
still, save for the heavy breathing of the prostrate 
man. His hand shook as he drew the notes out 
of the envelope, and rubbed them between his 
fingers. " Five hundred — ^five hundred of my 
own! Things have come to a strange pass with 
Caleb Fry, when he comes at night to steal his 
own money — for someone else." He laughed at 
the thought, and pushed the notes back into the 
envelope, and thrust the envelope into his pocket, 
and buttoned his thread-bare coat. Then, with 
another glance at the sleeping Cousin Hector, 
he went out softly. 

Fate fought for him still; the house was quiet. 
He went cautiously down the stairs, listened for 
a moment at the last flight, and then opened the 
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hall-door quietly, and went out into the deserted 
streets. 

" He's good for another ten or twelve hours," 
muttered Caleb — " and then he's got to collect 
his scattered wits." 

But something must have disturbed the slum- 
bering Hector, and he must have blundered about 
the room. For, some hours later, the neighbour- 
hood was alarmed by a report of fire, and became 
tumultuous accordingly. The house being old, 
the fire spread; and an escape arriving after some 
delay. Cousin Hector was rescued, in a dazed con- 
dition, from the blazing upper floor; an hour of 
pumping subdued the flames, and left the hand- 
somely furnished rooms a wreck, and the new 
furniture mere smouldering heaps of charred 
wood and leather. 

But Caleb Fry knew nothing of that, as he 
slept in his tiny room, hugging Ella's fortune to 
his breast. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF OLD HABITS — ^AND NEW BANK-NOTES — ^AND A 

LEGACY. 

Caleb sat on his small bed the next morning, 
carefully and thoughtfully planning his future line 
of conduct. 

" I must remember," he said, quietly — " that 
I am Tatterley; I must forget all else. I must 
remember, too, that I have stolen five hundred 
pounds. As Caleb Fry, I have a right to it — ^yes 
— an undoubted right to it; as Tatterley, I am 
a thief." 

That was a sufficiently sobering thought ; yet, 
even in that hour, there was a curious fine reck- 
lessness upon him, that bade him take no count 
of anything that might concern himself. 

Then came the thought of Donald, and of Ella 

— a thought that roused him to quickest action; 

he got up, and gathered together the few little 
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personal belongings that he had in the room, and 
put on his hat. 

" Come, Tatterley," he exclaimed, with a hand 
striking his breast, and a gleam in his one uncov- 
ered eye — " the game must be played out to the 
end now; there must be no looking back. Let 
me think; when he finds the notes gone — ^and 
perhaps remembers that I was there — hell raise 
the hue and cry with a vengeance. There's only 
one place he can look for me in — and then — 
here." He glanced round the room again. " No 
— I must be lost for a time— even to them. In 
the better time. Til see my boy and girl again — 
ril see 'em again." 

He called the people of the house, and paid 
the small sum due for the room, from some silver 
he had in his pocket — and then went out again, 
homeless. 

It was quite early, and he crept into a small 
and obscure coffee-house, and called for a break- 
fast that should cost him a few pence, and picked 
up a newspaper. 

" Five hundred pounds," he muttered, softly, 
as he turned over the paper, and left the break- 
fast unheeded. " It wants Caleb Fry here for a 
while; Tatterley's no good — no good at all. 
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Now, what would Caleb Fry have done with five 

hundred pounds; what would Caleb " He 

had reached one particular page of the newspaper, 
and his voice died away. For fully half an hour 
he sat there, studying it carefully — looking up 
now and then, to stare at the wooden partition 
of the box in which he sat, with his thin lips 
moving, and his eyebrows drawn down. The 
long-dead Caleb Fry of the City had come to life 
again, in fullest vigour and mercenary power. 

He jotted down certain figures he saw there 
on a slip of paper, and paid for his breakfast, and 
went out. In one of the big newspaper offices 
he turned over a file of papers — looking always 
at the same page, and jotting down more figures 
on his slip of paper. One particular item ap- 
peared to interest him greatly; he made curious 
little calculations concerning it. 

It would be difficult to trace all his move- 
ments during that day. He lingered on the edges 
of little crowds of silk-hatted and loud-voiced 
gentry, standing grouped together in the narrow 
streets of the City; he slipped into places he had 
known, and stood or sat near to men with whom 
he had dealt in the old days. And that one par- 
ticular item beat itself in upon his brain, and 
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grew, and multiplied, until the five hundred 
pounds in his breast pocket had swelled, in his 
dreaming, to ten times five hundred. 

With the Caleb spirit strong in him, and the 
Caleb manner strong upon him, he loitered about 
until the afternoon. Then he made his way to 
certain dark offices he knew in a basement, 
threading the passages which led to them with 
the ease of one long used to them. " I wonder 
if Ainslie will know me," he muttered, as he 
paused for a moment outside the door of the 
place — " ril risk it, at any rate. Ainslie's safe 
and substantial." 

He entered the office boldly, and, after some 
little delay, was shown in to the man he sought. 
Mr. Ainslie was bending over a desk, and did not 
look up for a moment; the closing of the door 
roused him, and he raised his head. He stared 
hard at Caleb for a moment, as the old man went 
towards him. 

" My name is Tatterley," said Caleb, by way 
of preface. 

The broker laughed, a little uneasily, and then 
apologised. " I really beg your pardon," he said, 
" but for the moment you quite startled me. 
Your likeness to someone I knew — in business 
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here — is quite remarkable. I see the difference 
now, but for the moment — ^will you sit down? " 

" To whom do you refer? " asked Caleb, with 
a grin. 

"A Mr. Caleb Fry— died suddenly a little 
time back, I heard. A very keen man of business, 
sir — ^very keen." 

" So Fve heard; I knew him," said Caleb. 

" More and more remarkable," said the other. 
" A — a brother, may I ask? " 

"Oh! dear, no; merely his servant. I have 
— have heard him mention your name, and so I 
come to you. I have some money to — speculate 
with." 

" I see — I see," said Mr. Ainslie, smiling. 
" The late Mr. Fry leaves you some of his prop- 
erty, and you follow in his footsteps — eh? By 
the way, I — I suppose he cut up remarkably well 
—eh?" 

"Oh! very well indeed," said Caleb, pulling 
the envelope from his breast. 

A very few minutes' conversation convinced 
the broker that he was dealing with a man of 
business; Caleb mentioned that item which had 
been seething in his brain all day, put down his 
five hundred pounds as cover. 
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" Of course/' said Ainslie, as he counted the 
notes, " you know your own business best, Mr. 
Tatterley; but, if this is your first venture in this 
way, I should strongly advise you to try some- 
thing else. Come — for the sake of my old busi- 
ness relations with your late master, I should 
like to see you come out well. Let me suggest 
that you '' 

" It must be that, or nothing. You will sell 
when it reaches the figure I have suggested,'' 
said Caleb, getting up, and buttoning his coat. 

** I trust it will reach that figure, Mr. Tat- 
terley," said the man, shrugging his shoulders. 
" But I am very doubtful." 

" I'm not," was the reply. " And it'll be a 
quick thing — a matter of hours, perhaps. I'll 
look in to-morrow. Good-day." 

Filled with a fever of unrest, he wandered 
about all the remainder of that day, and far into 
the night. Once, he went and stood near the 
gate of the old inn in which the studio was situ- 
ated, and wondered what they were doing — 
hungrily wondered if they had missed him, and if 
they were sorry. Then he went shuffling on 
again, through the darkness and the silence of 
the sleeping streets. 
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In all those hours he scarcely touched food — 
scarcely rested. And the morning found him 
again loitering about the City — ^watchful, with a 
growing feeling of triumph; the afternoon saw 
him again in the broker's office. 

Ainslie looked at him with something of a 
new respect, and shook hands with him. 

Well — ^you've sold? " said Caleb, eagerly. 
Yes — it touched your figure this afternoon, 
and we cleared out. I must congratulate you, 
Mr. Tatterley." 

I thought I was right," said Caleb, slowly. 
The mantle of the late Mr. Fry has fallen 
on you, my friend," said the other, smiling. 
** You ought to go on, Mr. Tatterley." 

Caleb shook his head. " No," he said, " IVe 
done; I want to finish here. The first time — 
the last time, you know." 

" Well— I suppose you want your money, 
Mr. Tatterley. It's near what we may call our 
settling time; shall I give you a cheque?" 

" If you please," said Caleb, watching his 
movements eagerly. " Of course, you'll deduct 
your — ^your brokerage," he added, with a fine 
air of ignorance. 

" Of course," said the other, smiling. " It's 
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a large sum, Mr. Tatterley — ^you've been very 
lucky — nearly five thousand pounds." He was 
writing rapidly, as he spoke. 

" It has occurred to me," said Caleb, " that 
your bank people might hesitate to pay me such 

a sum — knowing nothing of me, and seeing " 

he hesitated, and glanced down at his dress. 

" Oh! we can get over that difficulty, my 
dear sir," replied Ainslie. " Do you want to cash 
it, or " 

"Yes— to cash it." 

" Very well — Fll send my confidential clerk 
over with you; it's only across the way, and they 
know him well enough." He rang his bell as he 
spoke, and a clerk appeared. " Send Mr. Smith- 
son here." 

Mr. Smithson appeared, and Ainslie looked 
up. " Go across to the bank with this gentle- 
man, Smithson; he wants to cash this cheque. 
Let them know it's all right — that everything's 
in order, will you? " 

Caleb got up, and took the cheque, and shook 
hands with Ainslie. " Very much obliged to 
you," he said, as he went out. 

Suspicious eyes scrutinised him, in the big, 
cool bank with the high roof, on the other side of 
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the way; but in a very short space of time he 
stood outside, with his dream come true, and the 
money secure in his pockets, in crisp bank-notes. 

Even then, he had no thought of rest or food 
for himself: there was much still to be done. His 
face, — haggard, and worn, but triumphant, was 
set steadily in another direction, and scarcely an 
hour had elapsed from the time of cashing the 
cheque, when he stood in the office of a young 
lawyer — a man whom he had once heard men- 
tioned as straight, and keen, and upright in his 
dealings, and to be trusted. 

The lawyer was probably much surprised at 
the shabby old man's errand, although no surprise 
was expressed; Caleb was delightfully caustic, 
even in the midst of his triumph. 

" I don't believe in lawyers as a rule," he said 
— " but I have a special reason for the services of 
one on this occasion; it's a delicate matter." 
He pulled the notes out of his pocket, and put 
them on the table, with his hand over them, 
gripping them tightly. " Kindly attend closely 
to what I have to say." 

The man of law rested his elbows on the desk, 
and joined the fingers of his two hands together, 
and rested his chin on his finger-tips, and looked 
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at his client — mentally endeavouring to measure 
him. " I am all attention, sir," he replied. 

Caleb rapped his finger-tips on the notes, and 
went on. " I have here a sum of over four thou- 
sand pounds," he said, slowly and distinctly. 
" That sum I wish to have securely banked, in 
the name of a Mr. Donald Brett — FU give you 
the full name and address, and all particulars, in 
writing. You will naturally ask why I do not do 
this myself, if I am suspicious of lawyers. I can 
tell you at once that it is impossible for me to ap- 
pear in the matter; from a point of view of senti- 
ment, this young man is not to know from whence 
this money comes." 

" But he will naturally ask questions," inter- 
posed the lawyer. 

" Of course he will — ^all young men ask ques- 
tions. You will tell him that it is a professional 
secret — that — well, tell him that it comes from a 
friend of his dead mother — tell him that. And 
tell him that the friend is also dead — ^but desired 
that his name might never be mentioned. You 
may say that, without any stings of conscience," 
he ^dded— " because it's all true." 

" Yes — I think I understand," said the other. 

" This money is to be banked, in this young 
19 
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man's name; I am to introduce him to the bank 
officials — in fact, put everything in train for him, 
so that the money may be at his immediate dis- 
posal." 

" Exactly — exactly," exclaimed Caleb, eager- 
ly. " Be as indefinite as you like to him, but see 
that he has the money securely. Say also that 
it was a stipulation, on the part of his benefactor, 
that he should not talk about his fortune, or tell 
anyone any of, the particulars — ^with the excep- 
tion, of course, of his wife." 

**Oh! our young friend is married, then?" 
said the lawyer. 

" Certainly — certainly. The money is abso- 
lutely his own; he'll be careful enough of it. Be- 
yond what I have told you, you tell him nothing. 
Now, let's go into figures." 

Caleb withdrew five hundred pounds from the 
total amount — looking at it hesitatingly, a long 
time, before fully deciding — and put that sum 
back into his pocket. He arranged every detail 
— even to the necessary fees, which he paid out 
of the sum, and received a carefully worded ac- 
knowledgment of the money, with the purpose 
for which it was intended set forth. 

It was all finished at last, and he went out into 
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the streets — faint, and giddy, and exhausted, but 
with heart athrob, and eyes dancing. 

" No more weariness for my little lady — no 
more longing for all the sweet things of life. I 
need not fear to leave the money in their hands; 
I know them well enough by this time." He 
stopped and shook his fist in the air, and laughed 
aloud, with that curious conceit that Tatterley 
was alive — Tatterley, the good angel, enriching 
them; that Caleb Fry was done with, and well 
forgotten. " You banded yourselves together, all 
of you — ^you — money-grubbing old man, dead, 
and buried, and rightly cursed; you — scoundrelly, 
sleek Cousin Hector; you — relatives all — patron- 
ised, and flouted them, and insulted them. But 
you couldn't keep *em down — damn you all — 
you couldn't stamp out the love, and gentleness, 
and beauty you couldn't understand. And they've 
beaten you all, after all; they're rich — they're 
rich! And Tatterley has done it; poor, lonely, 
neglected, forgotten Tatterley has done it!" 

He almost wept, in his weakness, and his joy, 
and his triumph; he went on, through the streets, 
singing softly to himself. But the sudden re- 
membrance of the five hundred pounds silenced 
him, and hardened his face again. " Why should 
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he have it? " he muttered; " why should not that 
be theirs also? If they take me — ^what does it 
matter; I'll mock at the fellow from the dock — 
taunt him with his loss. FU tell them nothing;* 
let them. . . . Ah! but they'd find out; they'd 
trace the notes — God I they'd rob them, and make 
them poor again — perhaps punish them for what 
I did! No — no — no — that mustn't be; that would 
never do. It's hard to give them up — ^hard that 
he should not suffer at all — and yet — ^yes, he 
must have them; he must be kept quiet." 

He went into a stationer's shop, and bought 
a stout envelope, and a sheet of paper. He had 
still some few pence left in his pocket, and he 
went next into a coflf ee-shop, and called for some 
coffee, and then, left alone, withdrew into the 
darkest corner of one of the boxes, and scribbled 
a note. 

" I took your money, when I found you drunk 
at your rooms. I send it back to you — ^not that I 
fear anything you might do. It was a sudden 
temptation; you flourished the money before me. 
But I don't want to rob you. It will make very 
little difference — a sum like this won't be of much 
account, at the rate you are flinging it away. 
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That you may find the road to the devil a light- 
ning one is my most earnest wish. 

" Tatterley.'' 

Chuckling softly, he folded the notes within 
the sheet of paper, and secured the packet in the 
envelope, and wrote " Hector Kindon, Esq.," on 
the outside. 

But even then he hesitated; some of the 
dogged obstinacy of old days came back to him, 
blinding his judgment. 

" I don't like it," he muttered, weighing the 
packet in his hands, and frowning over it. " To 
give it back without a struggle; why — ^it would 
keep them for a couple of years, apart from every- 
thing else. I won't be in a hurry over this; Til 
think about it." He put it back in his pocket. 

It was characteristic of the new Tatterley that 
he gave no thought to himself, or to his personal 
needs. He was destitute; he had no shelter; he 
had not tasted food for many hours; he was faint 
and weary. Yet all this weighed as nothing 
against the imagined joy of the two who were 
to be lifted from poverty on the morrow. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF A STRANGE FORTUNE — ^AND THE RADIANT FAIRY 

AGAIN — ^AND A FLIGHT. 

Into the open studio window the autumn 
morning sunlight was pouring — lighting up the 
dull walls — bringing with it a breeze that toyed 
with the window curtains, and fluttered scraps of 
papers on the table, and the few notes stuck in 
the looking-glass. It fluttered something else, 
too — with nothing of boisterousness in its touch 
— and that was the bright hair round a woman's 
thin, white face. 

" It's good to feel the breeze again, Don; 
it comes straight over the houses from the river 
here; it's quite the nicest breeze one could pos- 
sibly get in London — isn't it, dear? And the 
sun seems to be shining on purpose for me this 
morning; everything seems glad for me. It's 

silly of me to say that, I know, because I'm such 
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an unimportant little person; but I like to think 
so. Come over here and talk to me." 

He put down his brush, like a schoolboy re- 
leased from lessons, sighing happily, and went 
over to her, with his hands held out. She was 
sitting on that curious box-ottoman about whose 
wonders she had marvelled, in the time that 
seemed so long ago; he sat beside her, and put 
his strong arms about her. 

" You're such a frail little woman,'' he said, 
" and I am so brutally healthy, that I'm quite 
ashamed of myself. It's splendid to have you out 
here again in the sunlight, Ella; I can't take my 
eyes from you. I only wish that we could take 
you away somewhere — out of the sight of end- 
less housetops, and " 

She stopped his lips with a quick kiss. " Never 
mind that," she whispered. " I'm going to get 
strong and well again, in no time at all. Of 
course, I know it would be nice if we could go 
to all sorts of nice places, and — but now I'm get- 
ting tiresome, dearie. We simply worit think 
about it. This is such a dear, sweet old place, and 
we've been so happy here. Why, Don — ^just 
think; if you'd been here alone now, and I'd still 
been living with Auntie, and we'd just been meet- 
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ing once a week or so, and saying — ' How d'ye 
do?' and * Beautiful day, isn't it?' Just think 
of it!" 

He tightened his grasp of her. " I can't; it 
won't bear thinking of," he said. " There doesn't 
seem to have been anything else but you ; I can't 
imagine any other sort of life, in which you were 
not." 

They were silent for a little time, and then he 
said, looking past her out of the window — " I 
met a fellow this morning — I was out before you 
were awake, you know, dear — a fellow I know 
slightly; he was going up the river; got a big 
luncheon basket with him." 

She quite failed to suppress a little sigh then, 
although she did her best to turn it into a lit- 
tle cough. All the newly-awakened life in her 
was throbbing towards light, and cool waters, 
and the fairer things of which she could only 
dream. 

** He'd got a girl with him, too — -not a pretty 
girl, by any means; quite commonplace — ^and he 
seemed to think an awful lot of her. And he 
isn't a nice fellow, either; only one to eat, and 
drink. Such people oughtn't to be allowed to go 
up rivers." 
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" Now, Don — that's selfish," she said, softly. 
" She might have been quite a nice girl." 

" Yes, she mighty^ said Donald, slowly. 
" I couldn't help thinking then — suppose we had 
a great deep punt — ^with a lot of cushions in it — 
and a big Japanese umbrella — and you lying 
amongst the cushions, and " 

He stopped — ashamed, confused; she was 
looking out of the open window, across the dull 
expanse of roofs, with the big drops slowly gath- 
ering in her eyes, and her little wistful mouth 
aquiver. She turned towards him, and nestled 
against his arm. 

" I — I'm so sorry, Don dear; I'm not very 
strong yet. Some day, we'll have all these things, 
and then we'll laugh at the time we've left be- 
hind. It isn't good to be so poor, I know; but 
it might be worse, Don." She rubbed her eyes 
caressingly against his sleeve, and looked up at 
him, and laughed softly. 

After a pause, he said — ** I wonder what's be- 
come of Tatterley." 

** Poor Tatterley!" she whispered. "Don't 
you guess why he went away, Don? " 

" Of course," he replied, bitterly, his face 
flushing. " No one but Tatterley would have 
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done it. He thought he was a burden on us, and 



so— 



" We must find him again, Don dear. Poor 
old Tatterley, wandering about, homeless; it's 
dreadful! Surely nothing can have happened to 
him, Don? " 

** God forbid!'' exclaimed the boy. "No- 
he's evidently done it on purpose, poor old chap." 
He sat upright, with teeth clenched, staring 
before him. '' I went round to his rooms; they 
told me that he had paid what was due, and gone; 
they knew nothing further about him." He 
sighed heavily. ** The best and truest friend we 
ever had, Ella." 

She thought of one night when he had thun- 
dered at a locked door, and she had heard his 
welcome voice crying deliverance. " Yes — the 
best and truest," she said, softly. 

There was a quick knock at the door. They 
glanced at each other inquiringly, and then Don- 
ald cried out — " Come in! " — and stood to receive 
the visitor. 

The visitor was a young man — ^a perfect 
stranger — who came forward, looking from one 
to the other. 

*' Mr. Donald Brett?" he said, enquiringly. 
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" That's my name," replied the boy, watching 
him as he took some papers from his pocket, and 
impatiently wondering if he might be a book-can- 
vasser, or what particular debt he had called i 
about; Ella, too, was looking anxiously at the 
man. 

" My name is Keightley," said the stranger, 
placing his hat on the table, and looking at Don- 
ald — " and I am a solicitor, Mr. Brett." 

Donald's face was white; he looked hopelessly 
towards the girl. " You have called, I suppose, 
with reference to the payment of— of some ac- 
count, sir. Whom do you represent?" 

The visitor smiled. *' My errand is not quite 
so unpleasant as that," he said, taking the seat 
Donald had indicated. " I wanted first to know 
that you were the person of whom I am in 
search." 

" I am Donald Brett," said the boy, frowning 
a little, puzzled. 

" I am glad to say, then, Mr. Donald Brett, 
that I have some good news for you." Ella gave 
a little cry, scarcely above a breath; the boy 
stepped to her side, without taking his eyes from 
the lawyer's face for an instant, and caught her 
hand, and so held it, while the other spoke. " A 
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sum of money has been left you — a sum of over 
four thousand pounds, — and has been placed to 
your credit at my bankers. I have been instructed 
to inform you of this, and to arrange the neces- 
sary formalities for you — such as introducing 
you to the bank, and so on. You understand 
me? " 

The question was necessary, for Donald had 
sunk down beside the girl, whose hand he still 
gripped, and was staring, in a dazed fashion, at 
the lawyer. He roused himself at the question, 
and nodded heavily, in a bewildered manner. 

" Four thousand pounds — four — -four thou- 
sand — yes — yes — I — I understand." He got up, 
and walked across to the mantelshelf, and leaned 
an elbow there, and rested his head on his hand, 
unsteadily. Suddenly he swung, round fiercely. 

** Look here," he cried — " you're not jesting 
with us — this isn't some idiotic — no — I beg your 
pardon — I — I see it's true. Four thousand — 
Ella!" 

He flung his arms out to her; she was on his 
breast in an instant, oblivious of every other 
thought, save that great relief — that splendour 
of light that opened out with the magic words. 

They stood thus, for a few moments; the 
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lawyer busied himself with the papers. Then 
Donald stood, in the old boyish, upright atti- 
tude, with his arm drawn round the girl — 
but remembering her weakness, he gently placed 
her on the box-ottoman, and stood beside 
her. 

" There are certain conditions attaching to 
your fortune, Mr. Brett," said the lawyer. " One 
is, that you are never to enquire — either of me, 
or of anyone else — or seek to learn in any way, 
the source from which it comes." 

" Why, it's like a fairy tale, Ella," murmured 
Donald, turning to her, and speaking in a hushed 



voice. 



This much I may tell you — that the money 
comes to you from a friend of your dead mother, 
Mr. Brett — a friend who is also dead. I am not 
at liberty to tell you more; I can only add that 
there is no one to dispute your claim to it. The 
whole amount is in your own hands, Mr. Brett; 
you may invest it, or do as you like, in every way, 
with it; you are to make no enquiries concern- 
ing it." 

" It seems strange," murmured Donald; " I 
should have liked to know who it was. I wish he 
had lived; I wish I could thank him. By the way. 
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I beg your pardon, I am sure; I've been so much 
surprised, that I have forgotten everything. Per- 
mit me — my wife." 

Keightley bowed. " Let me congratulate 
you, Mrs. Brett," he said. ** You — ^you have been 
ill, I fear? " 

" Very ill," said Donald. " You see, we've 
been so awfully hard up; I don't mind mention- 
ing it now, of course. But now, we'll alter all 
that; we — we'll go away somewhere, where the 
roses shall come back to your cheeks, sweetheart, 
and — and you'll learn to sing again, and — oh! 
God — I think I'll go mad with the joy of it all 
— I'm sure I'll go mad! " He was pacing about 
the room excitedly — picking up things, and put- 
ting them down again — shaking hands with 
Keightley — laughing — whistling. " Who can it 
have been, Ella; she had so many friends, and I 
was so young? Well, we're not to enquire about 
that. Four thousand pounds — more than four 
thousand pounds! " 

The lawyer laughed, evidently well pleased 
with his errand. " Now, Mr. Brett," he said, " if 
you care to step down to the bank with me, you 
may enter into possession. Or perhaps you would 
care to leave it for a day? " 
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" No — no — no — ^at once! If you can go with 
me now, I " 

" Certainly — come along," said the other. '' It 
won't take you a quarter of an hour." 

" You won't mind being left alone for that 
time, dear — eh? " he asked, going to her. He 
turned round to the lawyer. *' Do you think — 
do you think they'll let me bring some of it back 
with me — ^just a pound or two? " 

" Every penny of it, if you like, I daresay," 
said the other, smiling. 

He got to the door, and then ran back to kiss 
her, and assure her that he would be back in the 
shortest possible time; he cut capers, and smote 
the lawyer on the back, and tried to drag him 
down the stairs at the risk of his neck; he shouted 
incoherent messages to her as he went down the 
stairs. 

She went back into the room, as his voice 
died away, and closed the door, and stood there 
for a moment, with her lips moving. Very gently 
she sank into a chair, and put her head down on 
the table, and burst into tears. 

She cried softly for a time — ^but they were 
happy tears; there were never to be any more 
sorrowful brooding clouds on their fair horizon. 
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The sun was shining; the birds in pleasant coun- 
try lanes and fields were singing for them; earth's 
brightest flowers were blooming to be plucked 
by them. It was a sweet, happy, laughing old 
world, and there had never been anything really 
to fear, after all. 

And soon after, Donald came running in 
again, with gold clinking in his pockets — gold to 
pour out before his queen, without whose smile 
all the gold in the world were dross indeed. He 
held her in his arms, and kissed away the last 
of the tears — understanding them — and read all 
the new delights of life in her radiant eyes. 

Then, with sweet seriousness, she looked up 
in his eyes, and spoke something of all that was 
in her full heart. 

" Dear Don — my Don," she said — " all this 
is never to make us careless — never to teach us 
to be hard, or proud, or thoughtless. We are 
never to forget our old happiness — never to cease 
to be grateful for all the good things that have 
come to us. And you are to work just as hard, 
Don dear — you are to be just as famous; I am 
to be just as proud of my boy. If anyone should 
come to us, homeless, and weary, and hungry, as 
poor Tatterley came to us — we will stretch out 
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our hands to him. And we shall never be old — 
never be crabbed — never think our journey long 
or tiring — never, never cease to love each other 
dearly — ^if we remember that." 

How much they crowded into that glorious 
day! He gently insisted on her visiting certain 
wondrous shops, wherein she bought some part, 
at least, of the things her feminine soul had hun- 
gered for silently so long; they had a dainty 
little dinner in the cosy upper room of a restau- 
rant. 

'' Do you know what I am going to do with 
you to-morrow, my sweetheart? " he said, leaning 
to her across the table. 

She shook her head happily, confident that h^ 
schemes would be right, whatever they might 
chance to be. 

" I'm going to take you down to that place we 
went to on our wedding-day, Ella; and we'll stop 
at that wonderful old cottage, and think all the 
thoughts of that happy time over again — and 
dream all the dreams — and wander in the same 
fields, little woman. Will you like that, dear? '' 

" Please," she whispered, putting a hand 
across to his, and squeezing it. Presently she said 
— " Do you remember how poor Tatterley came 
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down to US — ^walked all the way, and all the way 
back again — ^just to see us? " 

" Yes," he said, saddened for the moment. 
" How glad he'd be if he knew all that has hap- 
pened! " 

In the morning they started on their journey 
— Si little silent and thoughtful, perchance, be- 
cause there was no shabby old figure waving a 
hat to them, as on the last occasion; but other- 
wise happily and hopefully enough. 

They did not know that all that past night, 
until the first glow of the coming day had sent 
him flitting away, like a belated ghost, Caleb 
Fry had loitered about the streets near the studio. 
How desperate his longing to see them had been, 
it would be hard to express — how great a mad- 
ness of loneliness possessed him. 

For, with the final crowning success of that 
which he had planned for them, the resolute 
strength of the man gave way. There was now 
no further need for thought, or scheming, or war- 
fare. Shut off from them, as he told himself he 
must be, by reason of his theft, and the fear that 
they might be connected with it — surrounded, 
whichever way he turned, by doubts, and diffi- 
culties, and fears created of his own brain — weak- 
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ened by exposure, and want of food, and the 
strange and shifting life he had led but recently 
— he trembled, and was fearful and shaken; all 
the strength and directness of his purpose had 
gone. 

In his dazed and weakened state, he tried to 
look back — tried to remember the days when 
Tatterley had been his humble servitor — tried to 
bring into train all the events that came between 
— to understand how he came to stand, desti- 
tute and afraid, under another name. And all 
his thought resolved itself into one thing that 
was clear — standing out, starlike and hopeful; 
that a girl had kissed his lined old face, and called 
him ** dear Tatterley." He was content to for- 
get all else. 

One other thing, too, shaped itself in his brain 
— that the money he had stolen must be repaid; 
he came to a dim understanding that that held 
him from those who loved him, in some indefin- 
able way. Accordingly, he waited for darkness, 
and went to the house in Bloomsbury, and 
watched his opportunity, and slipped the packet 
into the letter-box. 

Then, another fear beset him — a fear, that 
even with the money in his hands, the desire for 
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just vengeance on the thief might lead Cousin 
Hector to lay hands upon him. He was utterly 
reckless of himself, or of his personal liberty; 
he thought only that they might take him, and 
keep him from her. That thought was mad- 
ness. 

He found himself shuffling along the streets, 
with the fear of detaining hands upon him — 
avoiding the most careless glance that was cas- 
ually turned upon him. He came again to the 
gate of the inn in which the studio was. The 
porter was closing it, and Caleb, with his hat 
drawn well over his eyes, asked the man if Mr. 
Brett was at home. 

The porter stared at him for a moment, and 
shook his head. ** Went away this mornin', Mr. 
Brett did — and the lady with 'im. In a four- 
w'eeler, with luggage. Should think they'd gone 
for a spell, by the looks of it.*' 

Caleb turned away — ^with some dominating 
thought in his tortured brain becoming clearer. 
There was but one place in all the world to which 
his thoughts turned, outside London; he felt that 
to that place they had gone. He could hide 
there; they would hide him, if necessary. He 
was too weak to carry the thought farther then; 
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he set out — stumblingly, slowly, but resolutely — 
in that one direction, with hopeful eyes. 

Cousin Hector, luxuriating in a comfortable 
hotel, and commiserated, as suffering from nerv- 
ous shock, had the packet brought to him. He 
opened it curiously, and read the pencilled words, 
and mechanically counted the notes. 

*' The damned old rascal!*' he muttered, 
laughing. " I made certain that the things were 
burnt, and was going to see what the bank people 
would do about it. I suppose the old fool funked 
it at the last, or didn't know what to do with the 
notes. Queer bird, old Tatterley! Well — it's 
satisfactory, at all events." 



A 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF A SOMETHING GREATER THAN RICHES ^AND A 

FAREWELL. 

Caleb Fry saw, in imagination, nothing be- 
yond that quiet haven — desired no greater peace 
than the peace to be found within her eyes. Be- 
yond that there was nothing — there need be 
nothing. Every thing — every thought — had its 
hopeful beginning there, and found there its 
blessed ending. 

He was worn, and ill, and broken; he missed 
the way many times, and had to retrace his stum- 
bling steps. The autumn nights were chill, and 
sometimes wet ; but he was beyond all considera- 
tions of cold or rain. He dragged himself along, 
through all the long day, and dropped down be- 
neath the friendly shelter of a wall or hedge, when 
night came on. 

Strange dreams were his that time. Now, he 

was a boy at school again, with Tatterley as hum- 
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ble follower and friend — with that younger sister 
whom he loved, and of whom he was so proud, 
coming shyly and smilingly among the boys, to 
greet him; now, he held her in his arms, and 
pressed his face against her dead face, and cried 
to her not to leave him lonely — implored her to 
come back. 

He woke up, lonely and trembling, beneath 
the stars, with unaccustomed tears upon his 
cheeks, crying her name. But, through it all, he 
pressed on — growing so fearful, in his weakened 
state, that he might not reach the girl — that he 
might be caught, and taken back, helpless, along 
the long road he had traversed so painfully — that 
he even hid himself from .chance wayfarers, and 
went by toilsome routes that should skirt much- 
frequented places — thereby delaying himself. 

Once, as he went along a road, in the late 
afternoon, everything about him suddenly gy- 
rated, and bent, and swerved in upon him; he 
flung out unsteady hands, and dropped to the 
ground, unconscious. 

When he recovered, he was seated in a big 
wooden chair in the flagged kitchen of a farm- 
house. A heavy farmlabourer was scratching his 
head, and regarding him doubtfully; a buxom, 
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kindly-faced woman was holding a glass to his 
lips. He thrust her aside, and got up tremblingly, 
and staggered towards the door. The man caught 
him, not ungently, in his arms, and almost 
carried him — struggling weakly — ^back to the 
chair. 

" Sit ye still, maister — sit ye still," said the 
man. "There's no one as'U do ye any 'arm; sit 
ye still." 

" Let me go," he said, looking round upon 
them wildly — "let me go! I — I have — a long 
journey to make; I must go on." He tried to 
struggle from the man's detaining hand. The 
woman drew nearer to him. " No — no," she said, 
smiling at him reassuringly. " Bide a bit. Ye 
can't go on like this." 

He pretended to yield to them, still watching 
eagerly for means to escape. They pressed food 
upon him, and made him eat, and tried to find out 
from whence he came, and what his destination 
was. He gave the vaguest replies; he asked 
them, once or twice, in a rambling fashion, if they 
thought that he would reach her — that he would 
find her. The woman, quicker in sympathy, 
nodded encouragingly, and smiled, in her com- 
fortable fashion. At last, worn out, he fell 
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asleep where he sat, and slept soundly for some 
hours. 

When he awoke, the room was dark, except 
for the glow of a little fire on the broad, old- 
fashioned hearth. The whole house was still 
Wide awake in an instant, he got up cautiously, 
steadying his shaking limbs, and crept to the 
door. Slowly he drew the bolts, listening for 
every chance sound, breathing heavily in eager- 
ness and terror, and opened the door. The 
heavens were full of stars; a faint breeze blew 
coolly across the fields. He stepped out, and 
closed the door softly behind him, and began to 
run. He never stopped until he dropped down 
from exhaustion, a mile or two from the place. 

Through all the night he went on — singing 
snatches of old long-forgotten songs of his young 
manhood sometimes; stopping, shaking with fear, 
to listen to the steps of fancied pursuers; run- 
ning sometimes, in a frenzied fashion, crying that 
he saw her, and was coming quickly. So weak- 
ened was he, and so many times had he been de- 
layed on the way by his fears, that he took four 
long days to perform the journey, and only came 
in sight of the place, at the top of the hill he re- 
membered, early on the morning of the fifth day. 
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Trembling, worn, dusty, and hollow-eyed, he 
dragged his weary limbs down the little village 
street, and stopped at the gate of the cottage. 
It was a bright and sunny morning, with the hills 
showing blue and misty in the near distance — 
with every sight and sound softened by the ten- 
der morning light. 

She was in the little garden, singing softly 
to herself among the flowers; with some of the 
roses come back to her cheeks already. He 
quietly pushed open the gate — swayed unsteadi- 
ly up the path, with his eyes fixed hungrily 
on her — cried — " My Uttle lady — my Uttle 
lady!" — caught at her dress, and fell, a shab- 
by old heap of wayworn humanity, at her 
feet. 

Her exclamation of surprise brought Donald 
running out ; together, they managed to get him 
into the house — into that cool old parlour with 
the scent of flowers about it. He recovered a lit- 
tle presently, but he did not seem to understand 
any of their questioning; he only held the girl's 
hands, and said, over and over again — " My little 
lady— my little lady! " 

Seeing how weak and ill he really was, Donald 
half-carried him upstairs, and got him to bed. 
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Even then, his fever-lit eyes wandered about, 
wistfully seeking her. 

Slowly, from his rambling talk, they got some- 
thing of the story from him — were able to un- 
derstand how he came there — how many weary 
days it had taken him to reach them. The 
country doctor whom they summoned looked 
curiously at him, and doubtless wondered what 
his connection with the young people could 
be. 

" The man's actually worn out with want and 
exposure. An old man like that — totally unused 
to such a mode of life — ^it's mere touch and go 
with him now." 

. After that, she scarcely left him; through all 
his fever tossings she was with him, listening to 
his wild and incoherent talk — soothing him in a 
thousand gentle ways. In the height of his de- 
lirium, when he shrieked that they were taking 
him — that something held his legs, and he could 
not run from them — her gentle — *' Tatterley — 
dear Tatterley!" had power to quiet him, and 
hold him silent. 

He woke one afternoon, and looked round, 
clear of vision. Donald happened to be in the 
room, and drew near him. 
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" Well, old Tatterley," said the boy, in a low 
voice—" better— eh? " 

He did not answer; he only fixed his eyes on 
the other's face, and seemed endeavouring to re- 
member something. His lips moved — and Don- 
ald bent over him. 

" She — she's well — ^better? " breathed Caleb, 
faintly. 

'' Quite well, thank God! Nearly all the roses 
back again, Tatterley." 

"And — and happy?" 

" Sweet little woman — ^yes! We've forgotten 
all our troubles, Tatterley." 

Caleb looked at him eagerly — question- 
ingly. 

" Yes," Donald nodded, smilingly. " We've 
come into a fortune, old chap; we'll tell you all 
about it, when you're strong again." He 
stretched up his arms, and inflated his chest. 
" By Jove! all the world's right again, or will 
be, when you're well again, Tatterley. " You'll 
soon be right now— eh? " 

But the necessity for any further struggling 
had gone from him; all the strange thing he had 
desired, and had so clumsily and toilsomely 
brought about, was done, and done well. Despite 
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all their efforts, he began, slowly and smilingly, 
day by day, to slip from their grasp. 

She was always with him; he had worked, 
and fought, and lied, and been hungry, and weary, 
and wet, for her, and his reward was here at last 
— in the touch of her hands — in the encouraging 
smile of her eyes. 

They thought him stronger one day, when he 
pleaded, whisperingly, to be dressed, and taken 
down stairs. It was a whim — the last survival of 
the Caleb instinct. 

But Donald dressed him, and carried him 
down, and propped him in a deep chair by the 
window, where he could look over the garden. 
As the boy put him in the chair, Caleb caught him 
by the coat and pulled his face down. 

" Promise me — promise me something," he 
whispered. 

Anything you like, Tatterley." 
Promise — ^you'll — you'll bury me as I am, 
Donald — in my — my clothes; disturb nothing 
about me. Promise! " 

The boy's face was very white. "Oh! but 
that's not going to happen, Tatterley," he said. 

" Very soon now," said Caleb. " Hush — don't 
tell her; don't tell the— little lady." 







3IO 



TATTERLEY. 



It was to happen very soon; the strange tan- 
gled skein of his life was drawing out to a finest 
thread, that soon must snap. 

The cool evening came gently on; and the 
shadows stole over the Httle garden, and all the 
' sounds of the day died down to softest whisper- 
ings. The heavy scents of the flowers floated 
in through the open window, and filled the 
room. 

Suddenly, as she knelt beside him, he drew 
her hands close to his breast, and bent his head, 
and put his lips to her face. In the faintest whis- 
per certain words came from his lips — slowly 
and fitfully — as though he repeated, with diffi- 
culty, something he had before forgotten, or 
failed to understand. 

*' Not riches — ^not power — not the fear that 
men shall carry in their hearts for you; not that 
— never that." He paused, and looked fully in 
her eyes, with such a light on his worn old fac 
as held her, wondering. " There is something; 
— better — and sweeter — and brighter — than all 
that — something that we learn through bitterness] 

— and much sorrow — something " his lips 

moved; the sounds died away; his head fell slowly 
forward on her breast. 
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Her bright hair was shadowing him; her own 
fair beauty covered the grey old face. " Tatter- 
ley! " she breathed — and again, with a little quick 
sob— "Tatterley!'' 

' But the sham Tatterley had gone out to meet 
\ the real. 



THE END. 
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